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Scholarship Program Broadened 


Changes for 1952-53 
Announced by Lion Oil Company 


Twelve $1,000 Scholarships, 372 Cash Prizes Provided for 


Students and Sponsors. Elementary Teachers Now 


Eligible to Compete for Six $1,200 Scholarships 


In a glowing report on the success 
of the 1951-52 Scholarship Fund 
program, Col. T. H. Barton, Chair- 
man of the Board of Lion Oil Com- 
pany, says, ‘‘The unqualified 
acceptance by Southern students 
and teachers of Lion Oil essay con- 
tests has far exceeded our original 
expectations. 


“The boys and girls of our Southern 
high schools,”’ he continued, “and 
the principals and teachers of both 
independent and public schools 
have been quick to grasp the 
significance of the program and its 
goals. I speak for all of us at Lion 
Oil when I say that we agreed 
unanimously that contest prizes 
should be expanded and teacher 
coverage enlarged, for the number 
and quality of essays submitted by 
pupils and teachers alike have dem- 
onstrated a thoughtful and sincere 
interest in educational progress. 


“The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
was founded in 1950. Originally it 
was intended to provide oppor- 
tunities for Southern high school 
students to continue their educa- 
tion. Last year, realizing that con- 
tinued educational progress of the 
Southern student was dependent 
on the continuing progress of the 
Southern teacher, Lion provided 





Presentation scenes like this one at Senatobia, Mississippi, in 1952 will be repeated 
twelve times this school year. Here Bobbie Smith receives a scholarship award from 
Fund Director, C. R. Olson, as Principal Otha Monroe (right) looks on approvingly. 
Teacher-sponsor, Mrs. Mary Quinn (left) received $200 in cash. 





scholarships for high school 
teachers. This year, contest oppor- 
tunities have been further broad- 
ened to include elementary school 
teachers as well. 


“So to the high school and elemen- 
tary teachers of the South it is once 
again our privilege to extend a sin- 
cere invitation to participate in the 
Lion Oil Scholarship Program.” 


The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund Program is endorsed by the following organizations: Arkansas 
Education Association, Mississippi Education Association, Tennessee Education Association. 


Paid Advertisement 
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Details of 1952-53 Essay Contests for ‘Teachers 


and Students on the two pages following .. . 
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Lion Offers Students 
Twelve $1,000 Scholarships 


180 Merit Prizes in Four Contests. New Zoning System 
Increases Students’ Chances. New Scoring Plan Encourages Originality. 
Teacher-Sponsors to Receive Substantial Awards. 


During the coming school year, 
Lion Oil will sponsor a series of 
four essay contests among South- 
ern high school students in eligible 
areas. This year’s program has been 
expanded, however, so that each 
essay contest will have a $1,000.00 
scholarship and 15 merit awards of 
$25.00 cash as prizes in each of three 
zones; making a total of 12 awards 
of one-year, $1,000.00 scholarships, 
and 180 merit awards for the three- 
zone area. At the same time, 
teacher-sponsors of First Prize 
winners will receive $200.00 cash. 
Sponsors of merit-award winners 
will receive $25.00 each. 


FEATURES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 
Lion scholarships are sufficient to 
cover not only tuition, but also a 
large portion, or all, of incidental 
expenses for laboratory fees, books, 
and room and board. And the win- 
ner of the scholarship designates 
the college preferred. 


NEW SCORING SYSTEM . 

In order to reward original:think- 
ing on the part of student entrants, 
essays will be graded on the 
following basis: (1) Interest and 
originality ,60%; (2) Excellence and 
clarity of presentation, 30%; (3) 
Neatness, 10%. 





Judges, as in the past, will be 
selected from educational leaders 
of outstanding Southern colleges 
and universities. 


NEW ESSAY SUBJECTS 


The subjects for the four essay 
contests are as follows: 


1st Contest—‘‘ My Definition of Good 
Citizenship” 

2nd Contest—‘‘ What Freedom of the 
Press Means to Me”’ 

3rd Contest—“‘Why I Intend to 
Remain in the South” 

4th Contest—“‘How Every Citizen 
Can Help Improve Education’ 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 


Opens Closes 
1st Contest. . Sept. 15...Oct. 31 
2nd Contest...Nov. 1...Dec. 15 
3rd Contest...Jan. 2...Feb. 15 
4th Contest...Feb. 16...Mar. 31 


Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight of the contest closing date. 


WHO ARE ELIGIBLE TO ENTER 


All high school students in the 
ninth, tenth, eleventh or twelfth 
grades of any public, private, or 
parochial school, in any Southern 
county in which Lion petroleum 
products are sold at the sign of the 
Lion, are eligible to enter. Each 


These Students Won Major Prizes in 1951-52 


student competes only against 
students from his or her zone. 


Zone “A” consists of all eligible 
counties in Arkansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. Zone “‘B”’ 
consists of all eligible counties in 
Tennessee and Kentucky. Zone 
““C”’ consists of all eligible counties 
in Mississippi and Alabama. Rule 
Book lists specific counties. 


IT’S EASY TO ENTER 


All students need to do is submit, 
in 500 words or less, an essay on 
the current essay subject, have it 
approved by teacher, and mail it 
to the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, 
El Dorado, Arkansas before mid- 
night of the contest closing date. 


TRY THE “PROJECT” SYSTEM 


For the past two years teachers 
have found the Lion essay topics 
outstanding as subjects for class- 
room projects, and regardless of 
the subjects they teach, they 
encourage their students to enter 
the contests. 


RULE BOOKLETS AVAILABLE NOW 


You can order a supply of rule 
booklets that give full details about 
the Lion Oil Scholarship Essay 
Plan by filling out and mailing the 
coupon on the opposite page. 





From left: Bill Sims, 16-year-old senior from Little Rock, Ark.; Ellen Schiffman, 17, of Memphis, Tenn.; Joan Grisham, 17, of New Albany 
Miss.; Bobbie Smith, 16, of Senatobia, Miss. — all scholarship winners whose teacher-sponsors each received $200.00 cash. 
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Southern Teachers Will Win 
Six $1200 Scholarships 


Elementary Teachers Now Eligible as Well as High School Teachers. 


The second year of the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund saw the inaug- 
uration of the Lion Oil Essay 
Contests for Southern high school 
teachers. This year we are happy 
to announce that eligibility rules 
have been broadened to include 
elementary school teachers as well. 


The Lion Oil Company, aware that 
the elementary school teacher plays 
an ever-important part in the de- 
velopment of the child, is happy to 
offer to grade school teachers the 
same opportunity for advanced 
education formerly extended only 
to high school teachers. 


EACH CONTEST HAS 

THREE WINNERS—Two essay con- 
tests for Southern teachers will be 
held during the school year of 1952- 
53. The three winners selected in 
each contest will each receive a 
$1,200.00 scholarship to the college 
or university of his or her choice. 


ABOUT THE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Lion Oil teacher scholarships are 
intended to assist teachers in 
obtaining advanced education, so 
that teachers may provide better 
instruction for Southern students. 


These scholarships are unusual in 
two ways. First, they are sufficient 
to cover not only tuition costs, but 
also the major part of such expenses 
as fees, books, board and room. 
Second, the winner has the option 
of using his or her scholarship fund 
in a full school year; two half-years; 
or two or three summer school 
sessions; whichever is most useful 
and convenient to the teacher. 


ELIGIBILITY 

All school teachers, including school 
superintendents, principals, and 
librarians who teach, in elementary 
or high school grades in any public, 
private, or parochial school in any 
county in which Lion petroleum 
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New Subjects Announced. 


products are sold at the sign of the 
Lion, are eligible to enter. 


HOW TO ENTER 

Simply write your original essay of 
not more than 1,500 words on the 
contest subject. Sign your name, 
street address, and title. Include 
the name and address of the school 
in which you teach, and the name 
and title of your superior. Then 
send your essay to: The Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 


SUBJECTS OF THE ESSAYS ARE 

1st Contest—‘‘What I Can Do To 
Become A Better Teacher” 

2nd Contest—‘‘Why My Profession 
Is Important To The South’’ 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES 
Opens Closes 

1st Contest. . .Sept. 15. ..Nov. 30 

2nd Contest...Dec. 1...Mar. 1 


Entries must be postmarked before 
midnight of the contest closing date. 


NEW JUDGING BASIS 


To encourage originality of thought 
and to stimulate ideas, the follow- 
ing judging system will be used: (1) 
Interest and originality, 60%; (2) 
Excellence and clarity of presenta- 
tation, 30%; (3) Neatness, 10%. 
Essays must be presented in ink or 
typewritten manuscript. As in the 
past, the teachers’ essays will be 
judged by outstanding Southern 
educators selected from high- 
ranking colleges and universities. 


GOOD LUCK TO YOU 


It is the sincere wish of the Lion 
Oil Company that every eligible 
elementary and high school teacher 
in the South enter both essay con- 
tests. All of us at Lion Oil are 
eager to see Southern teachers 
advance and progress, so that they 
may share with their students the 
better education which will help 
the South to advance and prosper 
. . . become even a better place in 
which to work, live, raise a family. 


Cee ne i eeclicsnneiicmnntinsdtinnstinstitame/iametiaaianaane 


For Complete Contest Rules and Information, Mail This Coupon Today 


Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


Gentlemen: 


| am interested in the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund contest which provides scholarships for 
teachers for their further education. Please send me the booklet of Complete Rules 
and Information on the Teacher-Essay Contests. 


| also plan to encourage my students to enter the Lion Oil Scholarship Fund essay 


covering Student-Essay Contests. 


Name 





Home Address 





City 





Name of School in which | teach 


County State 
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Art Education 
Begins with 


CRAVOLA’ 


So important is CRAYOLA to school 
art education that it is available in 
packages of 8, 16, 24 and 48 colors, 
may be purchased in bulk, also extra 
4%" x 46” 
in packages of 16 and 24 colors. It 


size crayons are available 


is still phenomenally low in price, 
fulfilling its original purpose of 
making art available to every school 
child in the land. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co., Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, a 
no endorsers, no mortgages. 

school board will not know you apply for loan, Re. 


pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required ipal during summer 
months. Full dete maled is plobs cotelons, Nal 


today. 
TEACHERS LOAN SERVICE,DEPT. T sruwovoce, ata 
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ACK in the dear, dead 

we were being editor of the college 
newspaper, there was a hallowed custom 
held inviolable in the pressroom. We 
might come out a week late, we might 
fail to sell our quota of advertising, we 
might have to manufacture But 
when the last issue of the year was pub- 
lished, the graduating editor had the 
privilege of writing his own “obituary.” 
No one censored it. No one proofed it. 
In fact, no one except the editor was ever 
quite sure it would appear. But in the 
years we worked on the newspaper staff, 
and in the years preceding which we 
checked, no editor failed his eager readers. 

Because of the carefully guarded secrecy 
of the obit, one is safe in saying that the 
last issue of each volume of the paper 
was eagerly awaited. And the editors al- 
ways did their best to disappoint none of 
the throng. We did our best to be wittier 
than our predecessor, we strained to be 
comprehensive enough to please all the 
faculty, we sacrificed the commencement 
story to guarantee that every word of 
our deathless prose be included. And we 
would not hesitate to wager that anyone 
of those editors, reading his obit today, 
would wonder if such drivel really came 
from his typewriter. 

We make no such 
matters not if we are witty, 
would like to be, of course. We will not 
try to be comprehensive, for the field is 
too broad to cover in a couple of hundred 
words. We will sacrifice no space other 
than these two columns to our fancy. But 
we do have a final word to say on a 
subject near to our heart. 


days when 


news. 


efforts here. It 
although we 


EARLY three thousand peo- 

ple graduated from colleges and uni- 
versities in Tennessee last June armed with 
all the prerequisites for a teaching certi- 
ficate. We suppose of the 
thousand have by this time secured the 
certificates and tucked them away in the 
family Bible or in Aunt Amanda’s little 
trunk. We have some questions, please, 
professor. And the first one these 
young people honestly prepared to teach 
now that they have earned the 27 quarter- 
hours of education required for their pro- 
fessional training? 

Take Mary Smith, just for an example 
(Everybody uses Mary for an example, 
so we will, too). Miss Smith is now in 
her second month of teaching and has 
learned some of this the hard way. Did 
anyone, at anytime, think to mention to 
Miss Smith that there is an organization 
in the state called the PTA and that she 
would be expected to participate in the 
activities of that association at her school? 


young 


most three 


is—are 


Did anyone ever tell her about facult 
meetings that last on and on into lat: 
afternoon—particularly when the weathe: 
is so inviting that even a five mile hik 
would have been fun? (Principals seem 
to have an uncanny ability to select just 
such afternoons for faculty meetings. ) 

Had Miss Smith been told, while she 
was learning to be a teacher, that once 
a month there were reports to be made, 
and made correctly, before she could pick 
up her check? Did anyone warn her that 
paper-work accounted for about half her 
worries, what with these reports, registers, 
excuses, workshops, library work, and com- 
mittee meetings? 

Did anyone remember to tell Miss Smith 
that she might be expected to teach a 
Sunday school class? Did she know about 
school carnivals and county fairs and 
other similar festivals at which her pres- 
ence would be absolutely required? 

Oh, you say Miss Smith was supposed 
to know all this. But where would she 
have learned it? We wouldn’t want to 
rely on osmosis. Will she get it from the 
other teachers? Maybe, but she should 
have had it beforehand. The other teach- 
ers have their hands full, too, without tak- 
ing on a guidance program for the new- 
est of their group. 

We have a solution. It may not be the 
answer, but it will do until a better one 
comes along. We think that somewhere 
along toward the beginning of the fourth 
year of teacher training, there should be 
still another required course. It might 
be called Methods of Killing Off Teachers, 
or Are You Positive You Want to Teach? 
It should be taught by one not too long 
removed from classroom teaching, and per- 
haps should offer no credit at all. We 
firmly believe that once it has been in- 
augurated, popular demand will not permit 
an untimely death. 


E promised to look for more facts 

about Jane Cox. We looked, but 
without marked success. Jane is a re- 
markably close-mouthed young lady. We 
have discovered from our investigation that 
Jane is not really a native of Jackson at 
all, but of Spring Creek (an excellent 
recommendation), that her colleagues at 
North Nashville High School were re- 
luctant to see her leave their midst (an- 
other e.r.), that she was educated at 
Lambuth College and Peabody (where 
she majored in English), that she is a 
real fan of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, but balances that with the Saturday 
Evening Post. That’s Jane. You might 
conclude that she is an interesting young 
lady who looks forward to Saturdays. 
She is. 
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“Mommy! Know what? School’s FUN!” 


Many a modern parent has been surprised by a 
happy comment like that. Chances are, their mem- 
ories of their first school days are of drudgery and 
boredom. Certainly, not of fun. 


But school is more fun today. Modern methods start 
with the child himself, use his interests, his de- 
sires, his abilities and translate them into school 
activities. And since modern education knows how 
vital are the early years in starting the child with 
the right attitude toward learning and growing... 
it makes certain those first days and first years are 
“fun” to him. 


Important aids to teachers in thousands of nur- 





sery schools, kindergartens and lower grades all 
over America ... teachers who want to start their 
children right... are the rich and helpful volumes 
of Childcraft. Poems of early childhood—folk and 
fairy tales—animal friends—creative play and hob- 
bies—exploring the world around us—art and 
music—science and industry —these and other vol- 
umes in Childcraft are especially tailored to those 
first and formative school years. 


For further information on how the 14 beautiful 
volumes of Childcraft can be a valuable aid to 
teaching in your school, just drop us a card. We 
will be glad to let you know more about the books. 
No obligation, of course. 


P.&. Hear the exciting Mercury CHILDCRAFT Records at your nearest record store today. 


Educational Division, 
Field Enterprises, Inc. 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Ann. ouncung. Bituminous Coals Complete 


Colection of; Teaching Aida Jor 1953 





Because coal touches every phase of daily life, these carefully 
planned free teaching aids offer you many interesting and fresh 
approaches to your classroom subjects. 


FiLMms> 







1. “The Genie Story’’—designed for all grades...tells 
in cartoon strip form how a young boy is 
shown by a Genie the wonders of coal. 


11. “Powering America’s Progress’”’—16-mm., full- 
color, sound, running time 25 mins. . . . shows how 
coal is mined and used . . . has been hailed as 
one of the finest industrial films ever produced. 


12, “The Magic of Coal’’—16-mm., black & white, 
sound, running time 18 mins. Shows marvelous 
machines mining coal; how coal is used to 
make steel, electricity, chemicals. 


13. “Underground Adventure’’—16-mm., black and 
white, sound, running time 12 mins. Follows 
a group of boys in their training in a 
vocational school and a mine. 

14, Strip Films—“Coal Mining: The Story of 
Buried Sunlight”—29 brilliant full-color 
pictures; “Coal... Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It”—50 frames, black and white; 
“The Power of Coal”—27 frames, black & white. 
The strip films may be obtained at nominal cost. 


2. “Coal at Work’’—for teachers of every grade... 
a graphic description of the many uses of 
coal in our industrial civilization. 


3. “The Bituminous Coal Story’’—for upper grades, 
illustrated in color . . . a basic booklet on coal, 
its origin, history, types of mines, machinery 
employed, uses, and the new horizons for coal. 


4. Class Report’’—for intermediate grades, 
illustrated in color . . . planned as a series 
of typical pupil reports that cover basic facts 
about coal and how it is used in everyday 
life. An entire classroom may participate 
within a single class session, 











Use the coupon to get further information. In addition 
to the aids listed here, forthcoming issues of this 
magazine will carry reports on coal’s relation to many 
subjects useful for class discussion and study. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 








5. “Map of the Coal Areas of the 
U. S. A.”—a 9” x 16” map in color 
showing the coal areas of our 
country, the reverse side listing 
by states, our coal reserves and 


annual production. Bituminous Coal Institute, 


Educational Department, 320 Southern Bidg., 
Washington 5, D. C. 

With respect to the various teaching aids on 
coal, I am especially interested in items 


6. “Cutaway View of an 
Underground Mine’’—a 12” x 18” 
chart in three colors of the workings of a modern underground 

















dramatizing coal as one of Nature’s greatest gifts to man, 





Position or grade. 





| 


! 
mine, with descriptions of modern mining machinery. ; poe ee 
7. “AMiracle of Modern Chemistry’’—a color chart showing the more | 
important chemical derivatives and products of bituminous coal. | Places sundae zee dabeiieiites 
8. “Coal Black Magic’’—a complete discussion of coal chemistry. (PLEASE PRINT) 
9. “The Beginnings of Coal’’—authoritative, illustrated | 
description of coal’s origin. Street 
10. “Old King Coal Reigns Here’’—a play for the lower grades | City Zone___State 
l 
! 
i. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
To Meet 
Your Every Need 














See Our Display Rooms 


Select Your Materials 
From 


Thousands of Useful Items 


Expert Assistance Available 


116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone—6- 1464 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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TIME TO JOIN AGAIN 


This is membership time. About this time each year 
local associations are concerned with the collection of 
dues for all professional associations, and most of the 
teachers are willing and anxious to pay. 

Membership in the Tennessee Education Association 
is no longer a problem in most places. Teachers have 
come to realize the importance of a strong state associa- 
tion to look after their interests on the state level. 
Through the cooperation of all teachers and all local 
associations with the state association, our gains have 
been great in Tennessee and better things are ahead. 

Membership in the National Education Association 
reached an all time high in the nation and in Tennessee 
last year. More and more of the teachers in Tennessee 
are coming to appreciate having a strong association to 
represent them on the national level, and they will con- 
tinue to support the NEA in even greater numbers. 

The Regional Associations deserve support of all 
teachers, not only by membership, but also by attendance 
at the professional meetings. 

Local education associations are most important. Every 
teacher should be a member of the local and should 
take an active part in its affairs. A well organized, well 
functioning local association can do much good for the 
cause of education in Tennessee. 

A united profession, local, state, and national, is the 
hope of further progress in education. 


CENTENNIAL ACTION PROGRAM 


In 1957 the National Education Association will be one 
hundred years old. In preparing to celebrate its birth- 
day, the Representative Assembly of the NEA adopted 
in 1951 what is known as the Centennial Action Program. 
This program has twenty-one goals to be achieved by 
1957. 

A close study of the CAP goals will reveal that we 
have been working successfully toward most of them 
for years. It is true that there is much to be done in 
Tennessee, but we will make great strides toward the 
accomplishment of these goals by 1957. 

We hope that every local association will adopt the 
program. It was adopted by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Tennessee Education Association in January, 
1952, and eighteen local associations have sent in ap- 
proval forms. Last year one hundred eighteen locals 
out of a total of one hundred twenty-three requested 
materials on CAP from the National Education Asso- 
ciation. This is an indication of great interest, and cer- 
tainly many locals will adopt the program this year. 

In considering the goals and in working toward their 
achievement, officials of local associations should not 
fee] that the program is a burden upon them; they should 
not feel that every part of every goal must be achieved 
just for the sake of achievement; but they should feel 
that every effort made toward meeting the goals brings 
improvement in the local and state association. It is not 
meeting the goals that counts most. It is the good that 
comes from the work done to meet the goals. 
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SUPPORT THE PTA 


The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers is 
the great ally of the TEA. Working together we have 
accomplished much. Working alone we would not do 
so well. 

Mrs. E. B. Roberts, State President, and Miss Dorothy 
Minnich, Executive Secretary, are providing excellent 
leadership for the PTA. They are working diligently for 
the four-point program. 

All teachers in the state can help the PTA by becom- 
ing members; by attending meetings of local associa- 
tions; by attending council and district meetings when 
possible; and by promoting PTA work in every way. 

In this great organization we have a strong friend. Let 
us do our part to make this a real partnership. 


NOVEMBER FOURTH 


November fourth is election day. Are you registered? 
Did you vote in August? Do you plan to vote in No- 
vember? 

This is a very important election year. We must select 
a President, a United States Senator, all House members. 
On the state level, we elect a Governor and all members 
of the State Legislature which convenes in January, 1953. 

In addition to the election of these officials, we must 
select delegates to the Limited Constitutional Conven- 
tion which meets in April, 1953. After years of waiting, 
we finally have a chance to improve our Constitution. 
Let us not spoil the opportunity by sending the wrong 
people to the Convention. 

Every election is important. Let us be qualified to 
vote—and let us vote as intelligently as possible. 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 


You will find in this issue programs of the West Ten- 
nessee meeting for October 23-24 and the East Tennessee 
meeting for October 30-31. The program of the Middle 
Tennessee meeting to be held on October 17 appears in 
a special edition mailed to Middle Tennessee teachers. 

Those in charge of the regional meetings have done 
an excellent job in planning programs. Close attention 
at these meetings will no doubt bring information and 
inspiration to all who are looking for such. These meet- 
ings cost money and they deserve the support of the 
teachers. 

We, as teachers, should not only attend the profes- 
sional meetings, but we should also be courteous enough 
to the speakers to listen to what they have to say. At 
the Friday morning session of the state convention last 
April, we had as a guest on the platform an exchange 
teacher from Canada. She was amazed at the coming 
and going of people during the speeches and the ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of some teachers. She 
said to us, “What if the children: should behave like 
this?” We had no explanation for the coming’ and 
going of these teachers so all we could say was, “It 
would be bad, wouldn’t it?” 











The Teacher’s Part in World Policy 


ROBERT H. REID, Executive Assistant 


NEA Committee on International Relations 


HIS is a time for taking inven- 

tory. Americans are sorely 
troubled by the problems they face 
and decisions they must make in 
today’s world. While many ideals, 
goals and principles for decent liv- 
ing have been set forth, disunity, 
confusion, and doubt often grip our 
minds. Teachers as citizens must 
ask themselves certain questions, 
before they as teachers can fulfill 
their distinct and important role in 


shaping public opinion. 


The World We Want 


What do we want—for ourselves, 
for America, and for the world in 
which we hope to continue to live? 
Although each of us may express 
our wants in different ways, basically 
we all want a world in which there 
is peace with freedom, a world in 
which aggression is stopped. We 
want security—in our homes, for our 
families, for our friends; and most 
of all we want security of looking 
forward with confidence to many 
tomorrows. By “we” I mean all 
Americans, including teachers. We 
must guard against considering our- 
selves or letting others consider us 
as a separate group. 

How must we conduct ourselves 
in order to bring about a world in 
which there is peace with freedom? 
Because the major problem that con- 
fronts us today is that of American- 
Soviet relations, I shall limit this 
article to that area of world affairs. 
Since we hear so much about what 
we should do or should have done, 
it may be pertinent and _ possibly 
refreshing to consider some of the 
things we should not do. 


Some Things to Avoid 


We need to avoid attitudes of un- 
realistic idealism and hopeless de- 
featism. True, there are grave 
problems confronting the world, 
but we must believe in mankind’s 
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ability to surmount the gravest of 
problems. 

We should avoid the habit of as- 
suming that the outcomes of mili- 
tary actions are final and positive. 
Such actions are a beginning and 
not an ending. In terms of our 
values, war is a form of bankruptcy, 
and after a war the road ahead to 
a better world is longer and harder. 

We must avoid judging others by 
the extent to which they are like our- 
selves. Our institutions may not 
have meaning for people living un- 
der social structures and forms of 
government which do not resemble 
our own. In 1841, de Tocqueville 
said of the United States, “The more 
I see of this country, the more I 
admit myself penetrated with this 
truth; that there is nothing absolute 
in the theoretical value of political 
institutions, and that their efficiency 
depends almost always on the orig- 
inal circumstances and the social 
conditions of the people to whom 
they are applied.” 

We need to avoid the tyranny of 
words and slogans. We have been 
too ready to delude ourselves with 
grandiose, unrealistic, and some- 
times meaningless phrases. This, you 
may feel, applies chiefly to war 
aims. I believe that it is relevant in 
waging peace. 

We need also to avoid emotional 
indignation directed toward an en- 
tire people. We must bear in mind 
how these people have lived, their 
history and culture, good or bad. 
Their tragedies are also ours. 

Most of all, we need to avoid tak- 


ing for granted that principles be- 
come practices, that recommenda- 
tions always produce results, and 
that values are translated into ac- 
tions. 


Alternatives to War 


But it is not enough just to 
consider what we should avoid. We 
must also be ready to offer alterna- 
tives to war, ready to negotiate 
whenever there is an opportunity to 
do so. Whatever our future rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union may 
be, we must recognize that there are 
some things that will not happen in 
Russia. From a knowledge of Rus- 
sian history, culture, government, 
and, most of all, of the Russian 
people, there are two things in par- 
ticular that we cannot expect. The 
first is the early establishment of 
anything resembling the private en- 
terprise system as we know it, and 
the second is the emergence of a 
politically democratic Russia along 
American lines. 

While this may depress you, it is 
well to remember that no system 
that lasts over decades is entirely 
without merits. Our policy should 
encourage the Russian people to 
seek decent alternatives to the pres- 
ent Soviet system, whether they are 
in line with our Western democratic 
dream or not. 

What conditions must the Soviet 
Union meet before we can expect 
to have a world of peace? 

1. Russia must lift the iron cur- 
tain. There must be a_ Russian 
government which will be tolerant 
and forthright in its relations with 
other peoples. This means a free 
flow of information across all bor- 
ders. 


Teachers alone cannot determine the fate of the world 
but in classroom and community they can help mold a re- 
sponsible public opinion on international affairs. At what 
better time could we consider our part in world peace than 
while we are celebrating the birthday of the United Na- 


tions? 
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Teachers Have Done a Great Deal Toward Building Well Informed Citizens 


2. Internally, the Russian govern- 
ment must stop short of totalitarian 
authority and enslavement of its 
own subjects. 

3. Russia must abandon the 
ruinous and unworthy game of im- 
perialistic expansion, of “pinning an 
oppressive yoke on other peoples 
who have the instinct and capacity 
for national self-assertion,” as George 
F. Kennan put it in an article in 
Foreign Affairs in April, 1951. 

We must try to convince the Rus- 
sians that these alternatives are bet- 
ter than all-out war or a series of 
peripheral engagements. If they 
accept them, they must be given 
time to work out their internal prob- 
lems in their own manner. If alter- 
natives are kept before the Russian 
people, the day may come—soon or 
late—when they will heed them. 


“Actions Speak Louder” 


The most important influence the 
United States can bring to bear on 
the behavior of Russia will continue 
to be the influence of exariple. Our 
actions must go deeper and look 
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further than the prevention of war 
with Russia or the frustration of her 
expansion. To quote from the Ken- 
nan article again, “No Iron Curtain 
could suppress . . . the news that 
America had overcome disunity, con- 
fusion, and doubt, had taken a new 
lease of hope and determination, 
and was setting about her tasks with 
enthusiasm and clarity of purpose.” 
Do we offer the kind of example 
which will favorably influence the 
Russian people? What strengths do 
we have, and how can we make the 
most of them? Briefly, and without 
boasting, there are things that make 
America great. We are a free nation. 
We have many friends. We are long 
on materials and strong on industrial 
know-how. We have shown in the 
past that we can rise to a challenge. 
And we have many of the best 
teachers and probably the best sys- 
tem of education in the world. 


Not Bounded By Ourselves 


This does not deny that there is 
still much to be done: 
1. We need to reaffirm our belief 


“in democracy. As John Krout said at 


a Columbia College Forum on De- 
mocracy, “Those of us who believe 
in democracy are repeatedly classi- 
fied merely as ‘non-Communists.’ 
But the important thing is to be for 
something. . . . We generally have 
failed to rise to the defense of 
democracy in the ‘little things of 
daily living’ where our freedoms 
must be guarded.” 

2. We need to strengthen the 
United States. This means moral as 
well as physical strength, determina- 
tion as well as armaments. 


3. We need to help strengthen in- 
ternational cooperation and our 
solidarity with other free nations 
through the United Nations. 

4. We need to strengthen our- 
selves as citizens and as individuals. 
It would help to remind ourselves 
that, as Harry Carman, historian and 
former dean of Columbia College, 
has said, we must be “citizens who 
have broad perspective, a critical 
and constructive approach to life, 
and standards of value by which men 
can live nobly. We must be citizens 
who have ability to think, to com- 
municate, to make valid judgments, 
and to evaluate moral situations. We 
must be citizens who have a deep 
sense of responsibility for their fel- 
lows and who are not bounded on 
the north, south, east, and west by 
themselves. . .. A democracy cannot 
exist unless it is composed of inde- 
pendent aad responsible persons 
who can think and act wisely when 
confronted by any idea or situation.” 


What Is Teacher’s Role? 


As teachers, what is our role in 
world affairs? How effective are we? 
My answer is only a partial one. 

Some doubts can be raised as to 
whether our role is as vital as we 
have been led to believe, sometimes 
by educators, more often by others. 
We must all be a little uneasy at 
some of the glib assertions about 
the indispensability and importance 
of education in national life. We 
should be afraid that someone “with 
a homely sense of humor will look 
over the long list of expectations 
the public has of us and say pointed- 
ly, ‘If you're so smart, why ain't you 
rich?’—a question that: would leave 
98 percent of us speechless,” ac- 
cording to Harold. W. Stoke, former 


[Continued on page 30 | 
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Parties- With-A-Purpose 


OCIABILITY is traditionally 

American. We like to get to- 
gether informally and our national 
history is replete with parties-with- 
a-purpose. There were house rais- 
ings, spelling bees, husking bees, 
benefits for schools, churches and for 
needy neighbors. There were the 
great Thanksgiving and Independ- 
ence day celebrations. In 1952 there 
will be a rew kind of party in 
America, and in at least 18 coun- 
tries in Europe, Asia, and the Near 
East. 

October 24 is the seventh birth- 
day of the United Nations. The 
theme this year, “Celebrate UN Day 
by Sending Gifts and Greetings 
World Wide Through Birthday 
Parties-With-A-Purpose,” is designed 
to generate added support for the 
United Nations. It should promote 
closer contact and greater under- 
standing among all UN peoples. 

Our parties-with-a-purpose can 
be in the form of luncheons, barbe- 
cues, dinners, or any social gathering 
whatsoever of any group of neigh- 
bors or any organization. These 
gatherings can feature foreign vis- 
itors as guests of honor, UN foods, 
games, decorations, costumes and 
entertainment. To give each party 
an individual action feature, every- 
one present should be asked to send 
a birthday gift or greeting to some- 
body in another country. They can 
contribute to a special UN Day 
package, send a book, write a letter, 
or make any other expression of in- 
terest and concern in the common 
destiny we share as members of the 
United Nations. 

What can the schools do to pro- 
mote the UN Day program? They 
play a particularly important part in 
building understanding and support 
of the United Nations. United Na- 
tions Day programs offer valuable 
opportunities for creating and sus- 
taining this support. Every school 
can plan a UN program, make flags, 
dramatize “The Story of Inde- 
pendence,” stage mock general as- 
semblies, make posters and write 
essays. Students can show UN 
movies, dress dolls in native UN 
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This Year— 
Celebrate UN Day by Sending Gifts 
And Greetings World Wide! 


costumes, make maps of UN coun- 
tries, arrange stamp and coin ex- 
hibits. This is also an opportunity 
for school children to participate 
in sending a UN Day package, gift 
or greeting. Libraries can display 
and distribute materials for UN Day 
and UN Day parties. They can pro- 
vide special booths for the collection 
of UN Day packages and greetings. 

CARE, the famous nonprofit 
foreign package agency, is giving its 
full help to individuals and groups 
lacking overseas contacts to whom 
gifts can be sent. It is making avail- 
able special UN Day packages, and 
each of them will be appropriately 
marked on the cartons as gifts from 
the supporters of the United Nations 
in America. These packages can be 
ear-marked for delivery to  indi- 
viduals or in any other way in 
which the participating organiza- 
tions or individuals desire. Each 
package will be labeled as a UN Day 
gift from America. Letters telling 
of America’s support for the United 
Nations and our good wishes to the 
other free peoples of the world may 
be sent at the time that the pack- 
ages are ordered. 

The Naticnal Citizens’ Committee 
for United Nations Day has been 
organized especially to help the 
American people observe the birth- 


day of the United Nations each 
year. This group has prepared sev- 
eral free publications that may be 
obtained by writing to the National 
Citizens’ Committee for UN Day, 
816 21st Street, Northwest, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Among them are: 
Leaders Guide for UN Day 1952 
which gives suggestions for indi- 
vidual and community action. UN 
Birthday Party Booklet—educational, 
program and entertainment sug- 
gestions; details on sending gifts and 
greetings wcerld wide. Information 
Bulletin—issued monthly. Current 
information on program aids and 
plans. Librarians’ Information Bulle- 
tin—How librarians and libraries can 
help celebrate UN Day. UN Biblio- 
graphy—List of material relating to 
UN published by national organiza- 
tions. United Nations Publications 
List—Materials recommended for 
use in connection with UN Day. 

The following films would also 
be helpful in carrying out UN Day 
programs: All films are black and 
white, sound. and may be obtained 
in either 16 mm or 35 mm. 

Battle for Bread (23 minutes) 
How the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization is beginning to solve the 
problem of doubling the world’s 
food output. An official report of 


[Continued on page 35] 
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the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation in action are the speeches o 
a gray-haired old gentleman. Each 
year he came to the TEA Represen- 
tative Assembly with a new charge 
that the TEA was being dominated 
by a few individuals without regard 
to the best interests of the teachers 
of the state. Some chairmen seemed 
to resent his annual oratory. Others 
courteously, though reluctantly, rec- 
ognized him as he asked for the floor. 
But each year he came back with his 
hair a little whiter than the year be- 
fore, ready to make a new speech on 
his chosen subject. And each year 
he talked until the rap of the chair- 
man’s gavel reminded him that his 
allotted time of five minutes had 
expired. Seldom if ever was he able 
to get a motion passed or otherwise 
impress the Representative Assem- 
bly that making the TEA more 
democratic was more urgent than 
the business on the agenda. 


No Longer Heard 


The first time I heard this man, I 
thought him a crack pot who liked 
to speak for the sake of being heard. 
The more I learned about the opera- 
tion of the TEA, however, the more 
I realized that his was a “voice cry- 
ing out of the wilderness.” 

The old gentleman has retired 
now, and his voice is no longer heard 
in the halls of the TEA Representa- 
tive Assembly. Perhaps he was 
slightly visionary, or had a touch of 
the impractical, for he seldom 
offered concrete proposals or work- 
able solutions. But I was convinced 
during the years in which I served 
the TEA in an official capacity that 
the TEA would have been a more 
effective organization in promoting 
teacher welfare if the philosophy of 
this veteran educator had _ been 
heeded with more consideration. 

1 would not attempt to calculate 
or even estimate how many thous- 
ands of dollars each Tennessee 
teacher has failed to receive because 
this man’s philosophy was not ac- 
cepted at the time. But I am con- 
vinced that if Tennessee teachers 
had participated actively and en- 
thusiastically in the policy making 
and the policy projecting of the TEA 
for the past twenty years, they 
would not now be marketing their 
Services on the education bargain 


A tte G my earliest memories of 
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Should Teachers Participate 
in Policy Making of the TEA? 


WRIGHT W. FROST 


Principal, Brownlow School, Knoxville 


counter of the nation while surpluses 
accumulate in our state treasury and 
while the citizens of our state pur- 
chase automobiles, household appli- 
ances and other items of commerce 
and service at prices paid in other 
states. 

There is the possibility of slight 
variations in the memories of the 
various witnesses concerning the de- 
tails of the above story. It is difficult 
for one to maintain absolute ac- 
curacy in detail as he picks up the 
threads from unrecorded experiences 
which he has witnessed over a period 
of years. That which follows, how- 
ever, can be established to a reason- 
able degree of accuracy by anyone 
who wishes to check the records of 
the TEA. It will be up to the reader 
to determine whether the story has 
been a springboard for the message 
it introduces. 


No Guarantee 


The TEA Constitution permits 
democratic action but does not guar- 
antee it. A history of the past twenty 
years clearly reveals that democratic 
processes have failed to function as 
well as they might have. Respon- 
sibility has been distributed on a 
geographical basis by allowing each 
Congressional District a member 
on the Administrative Council. But 
neither constitutional provision nor 
practice has produced a vertical dis- 
tribution of this responsibility. By 
vertical distribution, we mean official 
participation by all ranks of the 
teaching profession. 

Administrators above the rank of 
school principal, though they con- 
stitute less than five percent of the 
membership, have consistently held 
a large majority of the elective offices 
and committee appointments. Ap- 
parently there are those who think 
that it is proper for the TEA to be 


controlled by administrators. Sev- 
eral years ago, I heard an influential 
schoolman say in effect, “Let me 
tell you something! The TEA must 
remain under the control of the ad- 
ministrators. Just be sure that we 
choose the right administrators for 
TEA leadership.” 

If it were good for all concerned 
for the teachers thus to assume the 
role of second-class membership in 
the TEA, perhaps this policy might 
as well prevail. But there are those 
who believe the “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people” phil- 
osophy is good for human beings in 
all their relationships and that the 
teachers of Tennessee are sufficiently 
mature to accept responsibility for 
the Association which they support. 


Teachers are not Represented 

In the Congress of the United 
States as in our state Legislature, it 
is customary to give the majority 
party the chairmanship and majority 
of the membership of all important 
committees. In the TEA, however, 
there has been no such tradition or 
practice. Classroom teachers alone 
provide approximately 80 percent 
of the membership of the TEA. Com- 
bined with teaching principals, they 
make up a group which constitutes 
more than 90 percent of the total 
TEA membership. Yet since the 
reorganization of the TEA in 1933, 
no member of this 90 percent major- 
ity has ever served as president of 
TEA, and only on rare occasions has 
any member of this group served on 
the Administrative Council. 

It is true that teachers have fre- 
quently been asked to serve on TEA 
committees. But usually, if not al- 
ways, they have been greatly out- 
numbered by other members who 
represent a small minority of the 
total ——e of the Association. 

[Contin on page 28] 
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The Third Cheer 


HENRY H. HILL 
President, George Peabody College 


While our public schools cannot teach religion, they 
may properly build character and decent conduct. By ex- 
ample, precept, and daily living they may instill the spir- 
itual values accepted by all recognized religions. These 
are the views expressed by Dr. Hill at the July meeting of 
the National Education Association convention in Detroit. 


N the years ahead there is danger 
of bitter and disruptive religious 

divisions and quarrels in America. 
Such divisions are common _ in 
Germany, for example, where reli- 
gion and politics are frequently 
identical in the life of the com- 
munity, where preachers and priests 
are supported by taxes, and where 
substantially all schools are confes- 
sional and under the control of the 
Catholic or the Protestant churches. 
Citizens so divided find it hard to 
get along together, much less with 
other nations. What is a local dis- 
turbance can in such a case become 
an international threat. 

So far we have largely avoided 
this particular kind of bitterness in 
the United States because we re- 
main essentially secular in our poli- 
tical party organization. We do not 
support our churches by taxes. Being 
a Republican or a Democrat carries 
with it as yet little intimation of a 
man’s religion or lack of it. Nearly 
90 percent of all our children attend 
the public schools which are secular 
and not denominational. 


Whose Religion Shall We Teach? 


There is now in some quarters a 
demand that the public schools teach 
religion. Whose religion? What 
creed or ritual? However much we 
may like the plan of teaching that 
religion common to all recognized 
religions in the United States, the 
religious leaders have not produced 
such a text. Nor are they likely to 
do so. In both Protestant and Catho- 
lic bodies there are leaders who in- 
sist that truth cannot tolerate error. 
It seems to be “my truth, your 
error.” These same leaders do not 
favor or practice inter-faith under- 
standing for this and other reasons. 

In the opinion of thoughtful 
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observers religion itself cannot be 
taught in our public schools. If one 
religious group will not permit the 
King James version of the Bible to 
be read and another will not permit 
the Douay version, can we expect 
further excursions into purely reli- 
gious matters? 

When, then, by statute or by pub- 
lic opinion or controversy the public 
schools are stopped from teaching 
religion—we do not here discuss 
released time and other possible 
compromises of value but which 
affect a minor fraction of the chil- 
dren—they may be and are occa- 
sionally referred to as godless. This 
charge is misleading or else there 
is some peculiar religious alchemy 
which takes place en route between 
church and school. 


Teachers Are Church Members 


As a former superintendent of 
public schools in Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Pennsylvania it has been 
over a period of thirty years a privi- 
lege and duty to recommend to 
boards of education the appointment 
of some hundreds of teachers. With- 
out a single exception they have been 
members of recognized churches— 
Protestant, Catholic or Jewish. If 
we may identify church membership 
with goodness—and surely most of 
the good people are in the churches; 
if we may identify membership in 
any church or synagogue with godli- 
ness as contrasted with godlessness, 
then how and at what moment do 
good and perhaps godly teachers be- 
come godless as they step from the 
churches and home to their posts of 
duty in the public schools? Are all 
places of assembly or work—the 
stores, factories, courts, farms, trains 
and market places—to be regarded 
as godless because in them man does 


not through ritual or formal act wor- 
ship God or study or recite the 
dogma of his church? 

To ask these questions is to invite 
the thesis in which I happen to be- 
lieve. The good or godly teacher has 
a quality—let us call it moral and 
spiritual values—which will “rub 
off’ on his associates wherever he 
is. Is not this thesis acknowledged 
in the suspicion—unfounded for the 
most part—with which denomina- 
tions sometimes regard teachers who 
belong to other denominations? The 
$64 question is: Can and will this 
teacher teach by example and pre- 
cept and through the daily life of 
the school those abiding values in 
which all religions believe? If there 
be no values to rub off, then indeed 
we should worry. 


Secular Schools Have Kept Us 
Free 

On rare occasions I have heard 
what seems to me the irresponsible 
assertion that our public schools are 
“as Stalin would have them.” I do 
not believe Stalin would be likely 
to select Protestants and Catholics 
and Jews as teachers. 

What else can schools open to 
all American children be except non- 
denominational? They must remain 
secular unless we change those un- 
derlying concepts and practices 
which have to date made and kept 
America relatively free from the 
religious quarrels, wars and_in- 
tolerances which drove many of our 
forefathers, fettered by oppressors, 
to escape to America. Are we will- 
ing, as members of church groups, 
to insist that the homes and churches 
handle matters of religious beliefs 
and that the public schools deal with 
common moral and spiritual values? 


A Divided Allegiance 


Let me state candidly my own 
position. It involves divided alle- 
giance as is only right and proper. 
As a Presbyterian, I have the re- 
sponsibility to see that Presbyterian 
religious values are taught to Pres- 
byterian children. This I believe 
may be done and has been done by 
the church through Sunday school 
and vacation schools and in other 
ways, leaving the public schools to 
provide those relatively non-con- 
troversial values and learnings neces- 
sary to American citizenship. 

[Continued on page 42] 
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TENNESSEE TALENT FOR SCIENCE—1952 


ID you know that common salt 

is the most important com- 
pound in all the world? Edward 
Archer of Treadwell High School, 
Memphis, has the proof. Or are you 
interested in how crystals grow? 
Robert Wilson of Central High, 
Knoxville, can tell you. 

Could you count the birds—“resi- 
dents” and “tourists’>—of a com- 
munity? Robert Scott of West High, 
Knoxville, has a plan. Or would you 
rather study the balance sheets of 
industrial corporations as _ scientific 
records? Let Alvin Haworth of 
Powell High explain. 

Are you concerned with the meth- 
od by which chlorophyll and other 
plant pigments are isolated and 
studied in the new drug and cos- 
metic researches? Charles Cain of 
Whitehaven High is experimenting 
with that. Or... 

What are these youngsters up to? 
Who has started them on _ these 
varied investigations? Are they 
wasting their precious time, or is 
all this good education? 

In March the winners of the 
Eleventh National Science Talent 
Search were announced. These 
“Searches” discover talent for science 
in the nation’s high school seniors. 
Science Clubs of America sponsors 
the annual Searches, and Westing- 
house Educational Foundation sup- 
ports them. 

The winners of the Search, forty 
in number, assembled in Washing- 
ton as guests of the sponsor. No 
Tennessee high school senior went 
to Washington this year, although in 
past years a few from our state have 
received this tribute to their talent. 

All of the records of Tennessee 
high school seniors who met the re- 
quirements of the National Science 
Talent Search have been forwarded 
to the Tennessee Science Talent 
Search Committee. Twenty-three of 
these were of a quality that meets 
the standards of our state’s Science 
Talent Search. 

An entire issue of the TENNESSEE 
TEACHER would be filled if all the 


information we have concerning 
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JAMES L. MAJOR 
Clarksville High School 


HANOR A. WEBB 
George Peabody College, Nashville 


these earnest science students were 
published: They deserve, however, 
that their names be recorded. Each 
of the twenty-three is a top student 
in interest and ability. 

CuarLtes A. Moser, taught by Mr. 
James T. Hardin at’ West High School, 
Knoxville, was the sole Tennessee student 
to receive honorable mention in the Na- 
tional Science Talent Search. (This did 
not merit a trip to Washington.) His 
Science project concerned experiments 
with capillary forces acting through dif- 
ferent natural and artificial “wicks” that 
he tested. 

Puitip B. Burt, taught by J. D. Reding 
at Treadwell High School, Memphis, con- 
structed a telescope with a special type of 
camera for mapping the heavens. 

THomas C. Wray, Jr., taught by Mrs. 
G. R. Mayfield at Hillsboro High, Nash- 
ville, experimented with “cloud seeding” 
in moist air. 

Cuar.es H. Dennis, JRr., taught by Mr. 
J. D. Reding at Treadwell High, Mem- 
phis, compiled a bibliography on the gen- 
eration of electricity suitable for students 
of physics. 

Cuar.es J. Carn, taught by Mr. Peter 
S. Marchisio at Whitehaven High School, 
isolated chlorophyll and other plant color- 
ing matters as his science project. 

GLENN D. NorrFLeet, taught by Mr. 
James L. Major at Clarksville High School, 
worked on improvements in the design of 
automatic transmission devices for today’s 
automobiles. 

Rosert T. Witson, taught by Miss 
Lula Mae Shipe at Central High School, 
Fountain City, Knoxville, experimented 
with the growth of crystals. 

Joun Hatcuer, taught by Mrs. G. R. 
Mayfield at Hillsboro High, Nashville, 
reported on the aspects of heat that re- 
semble actual matter. 

Puitie DirMeyer, taught by Brother 
Joseph B. Gresham at Catholic High, Mem- 
phis, made microscopical examinations for 
intestinal parasites his special project. 

Conrap L. Greene, taught by Mrs. T. 
E. McPherson at Science Hill High, John- 
son City, constructed his own radio trans- 


mitter with special devices for frequency 
modulation. 

Atvin G. Hawortu, taught by Mr. 
A. G. Haworth and Mr. Elmo C. Snell at 
Powell High School, studied the relation 
of an industrial corporation’s balance 
sheet to its prosperity. 

Epwarp C. ARCHER, taught by Mr. J. D. 
Reding at Treadwell High, Memphis, 
studied the uses of common salt. 

SAMUEL J. BLACKWELL, taught by Mr. 
Peter F. Marchisio at Whitehaven High 
School, has been building a radio trans- 
mitter which will be plate-modulated 
instead of grid-modulated. 

Joe D. Ernerince, taught by Mr. Ly- 
man Goodwin at Henderson High School, 
carried out a chemical investigation on 
the effects of concentration of the re- 
agents that cause precipitation. 

LeLanp B. STANFORD, taught by Miss 
Dorothy Green at Central High School, 
Memphis, made a special study of the 
habits of the praying mantis. 

ArTHuR F. Brunn, taught by Mr. J. D. 
Reding at Treadwell High, Memphis, is 
building a radio transmitter with ampli- 
tude modulation. 

CarroLt D. JoHNson, taught by Mr. 
J. D. Reding at Treadwell High, Memphis, 
has studied jet env*es particularly as 
applied to airplanes. 

WittiAM J. GREENE, taught by Miss 
Lula Mae Shipe of Central High School, 
Fountain City, Knoxville, investigated the 
laws of chance by flipping coins and roll- 
ing dice. 

Joun R. Bay ess, taught by Mr. Edwin 
Bob at Central High, Chattanooga, worked 
out the design for a shadow microscope. 

Lynn W. Craic, taught by Mr. James 
T. Hardin of West High, Knoxville, con- 
structed a telephone testing set. 

Vincinia A, Marino, taught by Sister 
Coluinba of St. Thomas High School, 
Memphis, made a special study of blood 
cells and their chief affliction—leukemia. 

Dewey Newman, taught by Mr. Peter 
F. Marchisio at Whitehaven High School, 
wrote a report on forestry conservation. 
He prepared a scale model of scientific 
forest practice. 

Rosert R. Scott III, taught by Mr. 
James T. Hardin of West High, Knox- 
ville, worked out methods of determining 
the number and species of birds residing 
in or passing through a community. 

Yes, these young folk are honor 
students, but they are the handi- 
work of honor teachers. Mr. J. D. 


[Continued on page 39] 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


PROCLAMATION BY THE GOVERNOR 


WHEREAS, the growing complexity of modern civilization and the 
serious tensions and problems that are characteristic of our times re- 
quire the highest standards of intelligent and responsible citizenship; 


and 


WHEREAS, the maintenance of free schools for all the people is 
the only feasible way to give adequate preparation for living in to- 
day's world; and 


WHEREAS, plans are being made for the thirty-second annual 
observance of a special education week by the Tennessee State De- 
partment of Education, the Tennessee Education Association, the Ten- 
nessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, and the Tennessee 
Department of the American Legion; 


NOW THEREFORE, I, Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennes- 
see, do proclaim the week of November 9-15 as American Education 
Week, and do urge that all citizens visit their schools during this week, 
to learn more about school programs and school problems and to 
assist in developing and improving our schools. 


IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF 
I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the 
State of Tennessee to be af- 
fixed at Nashville this Twelfth 
day of September, 1952 


tbo) 


Governor of Tennessee 
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East lennessee Education Association 


Alumni Memorial Auditorium, hnoxville 


(ictober 30, 31, 1952 


Better Living In Tennessee Through an Attack on our Current Educational Needs 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


October 30, 7:15 p.m. 
Presiding: S. P. Hyper, Elizabethton 
7:15 Concert: Maryville High School Band, Maryville, Jack 
Connell, Director 
7:40 National Anthem: Audience singing led by J. Clark 
Rhodes, University of Tennessee; Pledge of Allegiance to 
the American Flag; Invocation by Dr. R. O. Eller, Pastor, 
Central Methodist Church, Knoxville 
7:45 E. T. E. A. President’s Message: Sam P. Hyder 
7:50 Regular Business Session 
Nomination of Officers 
President 
Vice-President 


Member of Executive Committee from Middle Section _ 


of East Tennessee (1952-1955) 
Report of Necrology Committee 
Appointment of Special Committees 
Other Business 
Announcements by the Executive Secretary 
Introduction of platform guests by Vice-President Ross W. 
Bohanan 
8:10 “Better Living in Tennessee with Help of Tennessee Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers,” Mrs. Ralph Frost, Vice- 
President, Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
8:20 Address: Dr. Alexander Stoddard, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California 
9:30 Adjournment 
Platform Guests: Executive Committee Members; Special Repre- 
sentatives of E. T. E. A. Exhibitors. Platform guests are 
requested to come to the platform as soon as the concert is 


finished. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


October 31, 10:25 a.m. 

Presiding: S. P. Hyper, Elizabethton 

10:25 Singing of “America,” led by J. Clark Rhodes, University 
of Tennessee 
Invocation: Rev. Julian Spitzer, Sequoyah Hills Presby- 
terian Church, Knoxville 

10:35 Introduction of Platform Guests: Vice-President, Ross W. 
Bohanan 

10:40 Presentation of Nominees for E.T.E.A. offices, 1952-53: 
Paul Cate, Chairman, Election Committee 

10:45 Announcements by the Executive Secretary 

10:50 “Better Living in Tennessee Through the Efforts of Her 
Teachers United in a Profession,” Mr. Frank E. Bass, 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation who will introduce Superintendent Mildred E. 
Doyle, President, Tennessee Education Association. 

11:05 Audience Singing led by J. Clark Rhodes 

11:15 The State Chief Executive’s Message to East Tennessee 
Teachers: The Honorable Gordon Browning, Governor 
of the State of Tennessee. Governor Browning will be 
introduced by J. A. Barksdale, State Commissioner of 
Education 

12:10 Adjournment 

Platform Guests: E.T.E.A. Nominees for offices, 1952-53: T. E. A. 

officers; State Department of Education Staff; Representa- 
tives of Middle and West Tennessee Education Associations. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

October 31, 4:30 p.m. 

Presiding: S. P. Hyper, Elizabethton 

4:30 Introduction of the Chairman of the E.T.E.A. Music De- 
partment, Mrs. Mildred Patterson, Supervisor of Music, 
Knox County Schools by Mr. Hyder 

4:35 All-East Tennessee Chorus, conducted by Edward H. 
Hamilton, Head Vocal Teacher of Knoxville Secondary 
Schools, Knoxville 
All-East Tennessee Orchestra conducted by Val Hill, 
Violist, El] Paso Symphony, El Paso, Texas 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


October 31, 7:45 p.m. 

Presiding: Ross W. BoHANAN, Vice-President of E.T.E.A., Super- 
visor of Secondary Schools, Hamilton County 

7:45 Audience singing led by J. Clark Rhodes 

7:55 Invocation: Rev. Eugene N. Hopper, Rector, St. James 
Episcopal Church, Knoxville 

8:00 Business Session 
Presentation of Platform Guests 

8:15 “The Realization of Tomorrow,” Honorable Ellis Arnall, 
attorney, author, former Governor of Georgia, President 
of Independent Motion Picture Producers 

9:10 Adjournment 

Platform Guests: County and City Superintendents 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


On Friday at 6:00 p.m. L. M. U. Alumni will meet at Brown's 
Cafeteria, Room B for dinner. For further information call Mrs. 
Virginia C. Toomey, Knoxville. Phone 4-0937. 

On Friday at 7:30 a.m. the Peabody College Alumni will 
meet at the Farragut Hotel for breakfast. For further informa- 
tion contact Mr. W. C. Morrison, Jonesboro. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


ART EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Highland Grill 
Mrs. Lorene Wagner, Chattanooga, Chairman 
12:30 Speaker: Mrs. Irma Sompayrac Willard, Louisiana State 
Supervisor of Art Education, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
“Strengthening Our State Organizations:” Katherine 
Reed, Division of the Arts, George Peabody College for 
Teachers 
Transportation furnished by Knoxville School Arts Club. Meet 
group at Fine Arts Building on Cumberland Avenue. For reserva- 
tions write Mrs. Mary E. Davis, 1502 Laurel Avenue, Knoxville. 
Tickets will be $1.75. 


Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Auditorium 


2:30 “The Arts in the Classroom:” a combined meeting of the 
Music and Art Education groups with Dr. E. E. Lowry, 
Professor of Art Education, University of Tennessee, and 
Alfred W. Humphreys, Department of Music Education, 
University of Tennessee, demonstrating actual teaching 
techniques. 
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A. C. E. AND INTERMEDIATE 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Alumni Memorial Auditerium 
Mrs. Mae P. Thomas, Oak Ridge, Chairman 
9:00 Speaker: Frances Hamilton, Executive 
A. C. E. I, Washington, D. C. 


Secretary of 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Farragut Hotel 
12:30 Luncheon 
Speaker: Lillian Gore, Elementary Supervisor, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland 


ACE WORKSHOP 
Saturday, 9:00 a.m. 
Oak Ridge School Library 
9:00 Workshop for ACE members 
AGRICULTURE 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 
Robert Weems, Norris, Chairman 
9:00 Invocation 
Minutes of last meeting 
Roll call 
9:10 “The Use of Radio in Promoting Vocational Agriculture 


and FFA:” J. D. Cliett, Tyner High School 

“The Place of Young Farmer Organizations:” H. E. Gib 
son, Farragut High School 

“Making and Using Color Slides and Films:” Wayn: 
Scott, Unicoi County High School 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 

Church Street Methodist Church 
Luncheon 
Address: Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Joint luncheon of Agriculture, Home Economics, Industrial Edu- 
cation, and Distributive Education Sections. For prices and res- 
ervations, see the chairman of your group. 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 

Room 201, McCord Hall (U. T. Farm) 
“Teaching Skills in the Farm Shop Program:” W. A. 
Meredith, Bluff City High School 
“Using Shows to Promote a Livestock Program:” O. J. 
Mattil, Bradley County High School 
Discussion of Teacher Problem 
Business Session 


12:30 


2:00 


Adjournment 








De Come “Jo See Ha! 


We want you to visit our Beautiful Fifth Floor! Hope you like the new 
modern offices .. . we're really proud of our new Drapery Depart- 
ment! While on Fifth you may find some Christmas gift-ideas in 
the China and Gift Department (purchases delivered free within 
150 miles). 


Escalators now go from First to Fifth Floors .. . they are a great con- 


venience and time-saver! 


Check your packages (Downstairs) . . . have lunch or a snack in the 
Grill. Our Ladies' Lounge is on the Balcony. We're looking forward 


to your visit... we'll do everything possible to make it a pleasant one! 


ONE OF THE SOUTH'S GREAT STORES 
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4THLETICS 
Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
Room 314, Ayres Hall 
5. Dean Peterson, Hixon, Chairman 
8:30 Panel Discussion: “Professional Ethics in Coaching Re- 
lationships:” Petie Siler, Chairman, Coach and Athletic 
Director, Morristown High School; Sam Jones, Athletic 
Supervisor, Knoxville City Schools; C. M. Eyler, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Bristol; Cecil Hurt, Layman, Chatta- 
nooga; Gene Conner, Football and Basketball Official, 
Oak Ridge; J. Guy Buckner, Principal, Lenoir City High 
School; W. P. Bales, Basketball Coach, Central High 
School, Chattanooga; Howard Bowers, Football Coach, 
Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS 
Friday, 7:30 a.m. 

S&W Cafeteria, Room 3 
Matney Reed, Athens, Chairman 
7:30-8:10 Breakfast 
8:10-9:00 “The Attendance Teacher as a Salesman:” Clayton 
L. James, Dean of Students, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro 
Summary: Arthur Jones, Supervisor of Census and 
Attendance, State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville 
9:20-9:45 Business and election of officers 
Price of the breakfast is $1.00. Reservations may be made with 
Mrs. O. F. Davis, Athens, Tennessee. 


BIBLE 


9:00-9:20 


Friday, 1:45 p.m. 
Room, 3, Chemistry Addition 
Pearl Hendren, Lake City, Chairman 
1:45  Get-Acquainted Period 


2:00 “A Life-Centered Approach to Bible Teaching:” Dr. 
Denton Coker, Associate Professor of Religious Education, 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, on leave of absence and serving as Associate 
Pastor, Druid Hills Baptist Church, Atlanta, Georgia 

2:50 Questions 

3:00 Panel Discussion and Demonstration of Visual Aids used 
in Bible teaching for elementary grades through high 
school 
Rebecca Boyce, Hamilton County Elementary Schools 
Virginia Wyckoff, Hardy, Lookout, and Northside Junior 
High Schools, Chattanooga 
Mary Moore, Chattanooga High School 
Rachel McAllister, Central High School, Chattanooga 

3:45 Questions 

3:55 Election of officers 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Auditorium, Science Hall 
Elsie Burrell, Blount County, Chairman 
2:00 Business session 
Presentation of the subject: “Many Uses of Audio-Visual 
Aids in Teaching; Unit: Pioneer Days in the United 
States:” Blount County teachers 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
S&W Cafeteria 
C. C. Steed, Johnson City, Chairman 
12:30 Luncheon 
Speaker: Dr. Russell N. Cansler, Director, Evening Di- 
vision, School of Commerce, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
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hnoxville Hotels Welcome 


Delegates of E. T, E. A. 











A Pleasant Stay Is Assured at Any of Our Fine Hotels 








ANDREW JOHNSON 
E. B. BRASWELL, Manager 


FARRAGUT 
H. C. (HANK) BAKER, Manager 





ARNOLD 
CHAS. GILLESPIE, Manager 


PARK 
B. B. BREEDING, Manager 


KNOXVILLE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


COLONIAL 
CHARLES NEWSOM, Manager 


ST. JAMES 
ROE CREASMAN, Manager 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 


Eleanor V. Robertson, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 


Chairman 
9:00 Pledge and salute to American Flag: Mrs. Katherine 
Shook 
Invocation: Mrs. Lillian Poe 
Greetings 
Our Project: The Boys’ Club in Manila 
Announcements 


Election of Officers 
Address: Dr. Broward Culpepper, Florida State Uni- 
versity 

Ferris Hall Auditorium 


COLLEGE, EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
(Corner Cumberland and Temple Avenues) 
Dr. Paul Riviere, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens 
12:30 Joint luncheon of Administrators. See Superintendents’ 
program for details 
Speaker: Dr. Ralph D. McLeary, Superintendent of 
Schools, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Friday, 2:10 p.m. 
Room 317, Biology Building 
2:10 Speaker: “Status of Teacher Education in Tennessee:” 
Dean N. C. Beasley, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro 
Forum: Academic Preparation, Dean Maxwell A. Smith, 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; Professional 
Preparation, W. M. Beasley, Registrar, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City; Personality and Social De- 


velopment of Teachers, Dr. Edgar Cook, Carson-Newmar: 
College, Jefferson City; Utilization of Community Re 
sources, Dr. Dale Wantling, Professor of Education, Uni 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Luncheon tickets will be on sale in the lobby of the Alumn) 
Memorial Auditorium, Friday morning, October 31, until the close 
of the General Session. 


DRAMATICS (SPEECH ARTS) 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
The Tennessee Diner 


1801 W. Cumberland Avenue 
(In walking distance of the University) 


Mrs. Irene Reynolds, Bearden High School, Knox County, 
Chairman 
12:30 Discussion: Informal Discussion of Speech and Drama 
Activities of Tennessee Interscholastic Literary League 
for East Tennessee, led by David Harkness, University 
of Tennessee Extension Division, and George N. Dove, 
Head of Department of English, East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City. 
Friday, 2:15 p.m. 
Room 217, Ayres Hall 
2:15 Assembly 
Appointment of Nominating Committee 
Business 
:30 “An Afternoon of Mountain Folk Lore Through Char- 
acterizations and Original Readings:” Irene Bewley, na- 
tionally known interpreter, Greeneville 


bo 


4:00 Report of nominating committee 


4:15 Adjournment 








ROEBUCK AND CO. 














Sears Extends to the 


Teachers of East ‘Tennessee 


a most cordial 


Welcome to Knoxville 
Open Every Monday and Friday Until 9 P.M. 


Knoxville’s One-Stop Shopping Center 


‘Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your Money Back’’ 


1000 N. Central Avenue 
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DEANS OF WOMEN AND GIRLS 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
University of Tennessee Faculty Club 
Frances Massey, Maryville College, Chairman 
12:30 Speaker: “Improving our Effectiveness as Counselors:” 
Katherine Warren, Dean of Women, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 
Reservations for luncheon may be sent to Miss Frances Massey, 
Dean of Women, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee; or 
Miss Gladys Beach, Dean of Women, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Price of luncheon is $1.53. Tickets will be 
handled at the time of the luncheon by the Treasurer, Miss 
Elnora Paul, Fulton High School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Room 121, Ayers Hall 
Mrs. Walter M. Murray, Central High School, Fountain City, 
Chairman 
2:30 Discussion: “Better Correlation Between the Classroom 
Teaching and the Laboratory Work-Experience of the 
Trainees:” J. E. Morgan, consultant. 
Business 
Adjournment 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Church Street Methodist Church 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Joint luncheon of Home Economics, Agriculture, Industrial Educa- 
tion, and Distributive Education. For prices and _ reservations, 
see the chairman of your group. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Friday, 9:15 a.m. 
Court Room, Law College 
Evelyn Sandusky, Lincoln School, Kingsport, Chairman 
9:15 Registration 
9:30 Assembly: Evelyn Sandusky, presiding, “Leadership of 
the Principal in the Next Five Years:” Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois 
Discussion 
Adjournment to General Session 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Bearden School, Knoxville 
12:45 Luncheon 
Elementary School Chorus 
1:30 “The Principal's Understanding of the Teaching-Learning 
Process:” Dr. E. T. McSwain, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
Discussion 
Business Meeting 
Adjournment 
For luncheon reservations contact Mrs. Rose Morton, Supervisor, 
Green County Schools, Greeneville, Tennessee. Tickets will be 
$2.00, including tip. 


HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 8, Chemistry Addition 
H. G. Bray, Morristown High School, Morristown, Chairman 
9:00 “Better Curricula in Our Schools:” Dr. Clement M. Eyler, 
Superintendent of Schools, Bristol, Tennessee 
Dr. John J. DeBoer, Professor of Education, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 





2217 Broadway N. E. 








PET DAIRY PRODUCTS CO. 


ICE CREAM 


Phone 4-2571 
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ELEMENTARY SUPERVISORS 
Thursday, 12:30 p.m. 
S&W Cafeteria, Room 3 
Mrs. Winnie D. Range, Elizabethton, Chairman 


12:30 Luncheon 

1:30 “Leadership Opportunities for Supervisors:” Dr. E. T. 
McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

2:15 “The Supervisors’ Role in the General Music Program:” 
Mary Tolbert, Assistant Professor of Music Education, 
Demonstration School, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio 

2:35 Discussion 

2:45 Business session 


For reservations contact Mrs. Rose Morton, Supervisor, Greene 

County Schools, Greeneville, Tennessee. Tickets will be $2.00, 
including tip. 
ENGLISH 

Friday, 2:15 p.m. 

Court Room, Law College 

George N. Dove, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Chairman 


2:15 Assembly 

2:20 Panel Discussion: “How Can We Plan for Consistent 
Growth in the Language Skills?” 
Consultant: Professor John J. DeBoer, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
Participants: M. H. Sanders, West High School, Knox- 
ville; Virginia Hancher, Eastside Junior High School, 
Chattanooga; Gladys E. Warren, Central High School, 
Fountain City; Mrs. Ruth McCafferty, Supervisor, 
Language Arts and Special Projects, Chattanooga City 
Schools 

3:20 Business meeting and election of officers 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Andrew Johnson Hotel 
Crystal Room 
William J. McClure, Tennessee School for the Deaf, Knoxville. 
Chairman 
12:30 Luncheon 
“The Implications of Special Education on the Inter- 
national and State Level:” Dr. Powrie V. Doctor, Pro- 
fessor, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., editor, 
American Annals of the Deaf 
Business meeting 
Adjournment 
GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL é 
( East Branch of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association ) 


Tennessee 


Friday, 8:45 a.m. 
Room 212, Ayres Hall 
Dr. William Coleman, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Chairman 


8:45 “A Workshop in Mental Hygiene:” Dr. Nicholas Hobbs, 
Consultant, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 
ville 

10:30 Adjournment 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 104, Law College 
John P. Lamb, Jr. Director, Division of Health Education, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Chairman 
9:00 Reading of the Minutes 
9:05 “Tennessee’s Over-all Picture of Health:” Dr. Robert 
M. Foote, Director of Maternal and Child Hygiene, 
Tennessee Department of Public Health, Nashville 
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9:35 Panel: “The Teachers’ Part in the New Speech and 
Hearing Program in Tennessee” 
Panel Members: William C. Geer, Director of Speech 
and Hearing, Crippled Children’s Service, Tennessee 
State Department of Public Health, Nashville; Beauton 
Wood, Consultant, Speech and Hearing, Crippled Chil- 
dren’s Service, Regional Office, Johnson City; Eulalie 
Luck, Regional Orthopedic Nursing Consultant, Crippled 
Children’s Service, Regional Office, Knoxville 

10:15 Election of officers for the coming year 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
Robert Matusek, Chattanooga High School, Chattanooga, 
Chairman 
9:00 Reading of minutes 
9:05 Chairman’s statement 
9:15 Speaker: Dr. Ray O. Duncan, State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Springfield, Illinois 
9:45 “Let’s Organize a Play Day:” Nan Elberfeld, Physical 
Education Instructor, North Chattanooga Junior High 
School, Chattanooga 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 23, Alumni Memorial Building 
2:00 Speaker: Dr. Ray O. Duncan, State Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Springfield, Illinois 
2:30 “What Are YOU Doing in Recreation?” Henry J. Sims, 
Former Director of Recreation in Brazil, South America 
3:00 Business meeting and election of officers 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Friday, 8:45 a.m. 
Room 217, Ayres Hall 


Ralph S. Pennington, Kirkman Vocational School, Chattanooga, 
Chairman 
8:45 Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section 
“Industrial Arts Awards:” Dewey F. Barich, Manager, 
Industrial Arts Awards, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan 
10:15 Adjournment to General Session 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Church Street Methodist Church 


Joint luncheon of Home Economics, Agriculture, Industrial Edu- 


cation, and Distributive Education. For prices and reservations, 
see the chairman of your group. 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 


Room 324, Perkins Hall 
2:30 Call to order 


“The General Building Trades in Tennessee:” Charles 

Elmore, General Building Trades Instructor, Cumberland 

County High School, Crossville 

3:00 “The T & I Club View from the Local Lever:” Sam Jones, 
Evening School Supervisor, Kirkman Vocational High 
School, Chattanooga 

3:20 “Vocational Education at the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf:” Uriel C. Jones, Vocational Principal, Tennessee 
School for the Deaf, Knoxville 

3:40 Questions 

Reports of Committees 

Election and installation of new officers 

Adjournment 


HOME ECONOMICS 
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Friday, 8:30 a.m. 
Room 102, Home Economics Building 
Mrs. Johnnye Kennedy, Vonore High School, Vonore, Chairman 
8:30 Registration 
9:00 Devotional: Rev. C. P. Hardin, Church Street Methodist 
Church, Knoxville 
Special Music 
9:15 Business 
) “Challenge of the Present to Education:” Dr. H. Gordon 
Hullfish, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
10:20 Adjournment 


© 
ee 


Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Church Street Methodist Church 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Dr. H. Gordon Hullfish, College of Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Joint luncheon of Home Economics, Agriculture, Industrial Edu- 
cation, and Distributive Education. For prices and reservations, 
see the chairman of your group. 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 102, Home Economics Building 
2:00 “Basic Qualities in Effective Instruction:” Dr. H. Gordon 


Hullfish, College of Education, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Prrsonalized Stationery 


With Your Name or Mono- 
gram, Box of 100 Sheets, 50 En- 
velopes.... Only $2.10 


1-DAY SERVICE in KNOXVILLE 
Yewmau s 


S. B. NEWMAN & CO. + 617 S. GAY ST. 
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1716 Magnolia 4661 N. Broadway 


Private Dining Rooms e¢ Chicken in 
Basket « Steaks « Sea Foods « Delicious 
Sandwiches 


“Two Fine Restaurants to Serve You” 


Breakfast - Lunch - Dinners - Curb 
Service 
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THE KEITH PRESS 


PRINTERS—PUBLISHERS 
Telephone 2-2323 
408-410 N. Central Avenue 


Knoxville 1, Tenn. 














INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 217, Ayres Hail 


Joint Session of Industrial Arts and Industrial Education Depar'- 
ments 
Lawrence Cuba, Red Bank High School, Chattanooga, Chairman 
9:00 Call to order 
9:05 “Industrial Arts Awards:” Dewey F. Barich, Manager, 
Industrial Arts Awards, Ford Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan 
Open discussion and questions 
10:05 Appointment of committees 
10:15 Adjournment 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Library, Fulton High School, Knoxville 


2:00 “Better Teaching Through Improved Education, Certifica- 
cation and Working Conditions for Teachers:” O. L. 
Freeman, Head of Department of Industrial Arts, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro 

2:45 Business Session and election of officers 

Visitation: The various shops of Fulton High School will be 
open for informal inspection and visitation. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 


Room 203, Dabney Hall 
E. A. Bell, Tyson Junior High School, Knoxville, Chairman 
2:00 Summary of an Experience in a Core Activity: Mrs. Kath- 
leen Hick, assisted by her students 
Resource in the area of evaluation, Bertis Capehart, Di- 
rector of Guidance, Oak Ridge Schools 


LATIN 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Highland Grilli 
Georgia Mae South, Science Hill High School, Johnson City, 
Chairman 
12:30 Luncheon 
“No Language Need Be ‘Foreign’:” Dr. Walter V. Kaul- 
fers, Professor of Curriculum and Specialist in Foreign 
Languages, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Joint luncheon with Modern Languages Department. For res- 
ervations contact Mr. Carey Shepard Grantford, Carson-Newman 
College, Jefferson City. Tickets will be $1.75. 


Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Room 214, Ayres Hall 


2:30 “The Tapestry of Time:” Dr. Graves H. Thompson, 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 
Business and election of officers 
Adjournment 


LIBRARIANS 
Friday, 9:00 a.in. 
Physics and Geology Building, Room 203 
Anna E. Cebrat, Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge, Chairman 
9:00 “Our Cultural Heritage and the Living Uses of American- 
English Folk Arts in Schools and Communities:” Richard 
Chase, writer, lecturer, authority on American-English 
folk arts, Barter Theater, Abingdon, Virginia 
Business 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
S&W Cafeteria, Room 5 
12:30 Luncheon 
“Tale Tellin’:” a discussion about story telling, Richard 
Chase 
Luncheon reservations may be obtained by writing Miss Inez 
Burns, Lanier High School, Maryville, Tennessee. 
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MATHEMATICS 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 302, Physics and Geology Building 
Joseph F. Elliott, Dobyns-Bennett High School, Kingsport, 
Chairman 
2:00 “Enrichment of Mathematics Teaching:” Dr. Walter H. 
Garnahan, Consultant in Mathematics Education in In- 
diana, Pardue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
Open Discussion 
Adjournment 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Highland Grill 
Carey Shepard Grantford, Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City, Chairman 
12:30 Luncheon 
“No Language Need Be ‘Foreign’:” Dr. Walter V. Kaul- 
fers, Professor of Curriculum and Specialist in Foreign 
Languages, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Joint luncheon with Latin section. For reservations contact the 
chairman of Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City. Price of 
tickets is $1.75. 
Friday, 2:15 p.m. 
Room 209, Ayres Hall 
2:15 “Language for Today’s Youth:” Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, 
Professor of Curriculum and Specialist in Foreign 
Languages, College of Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 
Business 
Adjournment 


MUSIC 
All Elementary, High School, and College music teachers are 
urged to attend one of the below designated meetings. These 
organizations are the official divisions of the Tennessee Music 
Educators Association. 
Friday, 9:30 a.m. 
East Tennessee School Band and Orchestra 
Association 
Room 222, Ayres Hall 
Presiding: Gilbert L. Scarbrough 
9:30 Business and planning session 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
East Tennessee Vocal Association 
Room 2, Memorial Building 
Presiding: Mrs. Mildred Martin Patterson 
9:00 “The General Music Class:” Demonstration teaching, 
Mary Tolbert, Assistant Professor of Music, University 
School, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
10:00 Business 
Adjournment 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Elementary Music and Art Session 
Room 2, Alumni Memorial Building 
Presiding: Milton Allen 
2:30 “The Arts in the Classroom:” A combined meeting of 
the Music and Art groups with Dr. E. E. Lowry and 
Alfred W. Humphreys demonstrating actual teaching 
techniques. This program especially planned for class- 
room teachers. 
4:00 Adjournment 
Friday Afternoon Musical Program 
4:30 p.m. 
Alumni Memorial Auditorium 
All-East Tennessee Chorus, conducted by Edward H. Hamilton, 
Head Vocal Teacher of Knoxville Secondary Schools, Knoxville. 
All-East Tennessee Orchestra, conducted by Val Hill, Violist, El 
Paso Symphony, El Paso, Texas. 
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Commercial Refrigeration 
Hotel and Restaurant Equipment 
Frigidaire Refrigerators—Cafeteria 
Equipment and Supplies 
800 E. Magnolia Avenue aan oe 
Knoxville, Tennessee 














THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


and Supplementary Services 


EXHIBITED EAST AND WEST 
TEACHERS CONVENTIONS 


Fiald. Entonprisos, Inc. 
610 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville—Tel. 6-0324 
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It's Work—Why Drive? 
Ride KTL Buses 


and Save 
Regular schedules operated between U.T. and 


up-town 


Knoxville Transit Lines 






















Clark Bros. Piano Co. 


Steinway ° Kimball 
Wurlitzer 


PIANOS 


706 South Gay Street 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Telephone 
2-3533 























HOME FEDERAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN ASSN. 


Insured Savings 
21/>°% Current Rate 


507-509 Market Street 


Knoxville, Tennessee 















SCIENCE 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 203, Physics and Geology Building 
John H. Bailey, East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Chairman 
2:00 Business session and election of officers 
2:15 “Conservation Project of the National Association of 
Biology Teachers:” John H. Bailey, East Tennessee 
State College, Johnson City 
:30 “Historical Approach to the Teaching of Science:” Dr. 
Glenn O. Blough, Elementary Science Specialist, United 
States Office of Education 
4:00 Adjournment 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Tuesday, 2:30 p.m. 
Science Hall Auditorium 
Sam McConnell, Red Bank High School, Chattanooga, Chairman 


2:30 “Curriculum Revision in Tennessee:” Dr. Earl Ramer, 
Professor of Education, University of Tennessee, Knox- 


to 


ville 
Question period 
Business session and election of officers 


Thursday, 6:00 p.m. 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
6:00 Dinner 
“Experiences While Serving with Our Government in 
Japan:” R. R. Vance, State High School Supervisor, 
Nashville 
Tickets for dinner will be $1.75. For reservations contact the 
chairman of the department. 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
12:30 Speaker: Dr. Ralph D. McLeary, Superintendent of 
Schools, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Joint luncheon of Superintendents, Boards of Education, College 
Presidents, Supervisors, Coordinators, School Principals, and 
other Administrators. See Superintendents’ Programs for details. 


SECRETARIES 

Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 125, Ayres Hall 

Mrs. Hazel C. Parsons, Knoxville Evening School, Chairman 
9:00 “Real Significance of the School Secretary in the Business 
of the School:” Dr. Clarence E. Kuhlman, Professor of 
Transportation and Public Utilities,’ College of Business 

Administration, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Friday, 1:00 p.m. 
Loy’s Fine Foods 
1716 E. Magnolia Avenue 
1:00 Luncheon 
Social 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 
Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Room 54, Biology Building 
Kermit Hodges, Science Hill High School, Johnson City, Chairman 
:00 Greetings and welcome 
:05 Business 
:15 A Panel Discusssion: Leader, Dr. Lawrence Hoaby, Vice- 
Chairman, Associate Professor of Education, University 
of Tennessee; members include teachers from public 
schools of Johnson City, Kingsport, Chattanooga, Clai- 
borne and Cocke Counties 
3:15 Questions and Resume 
3:40 Election of Officers 
3:45 Adjournment 


Nowy 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m. 
Law College, Moot Court Room 
D. C. Denton, Superintendent Jefferson County Schools, Chairman 
2:00 “Associational Responsibilities of School Administrators:” 
Dr. Ralph D. McLeary, Superintendent of Schools, Plain- 
field, New Jersey 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
University of Tennessee Cafeteria 
(Corner Cumberland and Temple Avenue) 
12:30 “Administration’s Responsibility to Better Living: Prac- 
tical Administrative Problems Involved in the Improve- 
ment of School Programs:” Dr. Ralph D. McLeary, 
Superintendent of Schools, Plainfield, New Jersey 
Joint luncheon of Superintendents, Boards of Education, College 
Presidents, Supervisors, Coordinators, School Principals, and other 
Administrators. Tickets can be purchased at the main entrance 
of Alumni Memorial Auditorium until close of Friday morning 
General Session. Price of tickets is $1.50 and there are only 150 
available. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER—SPONSORS 
ORGANIZATION MEETING 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
Room 216, Ayres Hall 
Mrs. Lorraine Evers, Madisonville, Chairman 
9:00 Program theme: “Ideal Energy” 
Business meeting 
Adoption of by-laws 
Election of officers 
Appointment of committees 
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214 South Gay 3-1103 
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| ment of democratic action? 
| would not limit in any way the ap- 





SHOULD TEACHERS 
PARTICIPATE? 


[Continued from page 13] 


Teachers who serve on TEA com- 
mittees are at a further disadvantage 
because of the familiarity among 
non-teacher members of the com- 
mittee. These members address each 
other by their first names and other- 
wise reveal a longstanding ac- 
quaintance or friendship during 





which they have met in previous | 


committees. The teacher members 
usually meet each other for the first 
time in the committee meeting. And 
might we suggest that even the 
prestige of the non-teacher member 
is not lacking in its effects upon the 


teacher members? Being thus out- | 
numbered, out-ranked, and out-ma- | 


neuvered, could teacher members 
be expected to cause the teacher 
point of view to prevail in the actions 
of the committee? 

Since those who teach comprise 
more than 90 percent of the member- 
ship, would it not be sound as well 


as fair for this group to provide at 


least a bare majority of all commit- 
tees affecting the policies of the 
TEA? Future presidents, of course, 
could adopt such a reasonable policy 
without a constitutional requirement. 
But why not have a constitutional 
amendment to provide a_ future 


guarantee of such an important ele- 
Such 





pointment of members representing 


all ranks of membership. 


Teachers on the Council 


Even more important than com- 


mittees in the policy making of the | 
TEA is the Administrative Council | 
which gives advance approval of | 


most of the policies of the TEA. 


Most TEA policies originate in the 
Administrative Council which con- | 


sists of thirteen members—the presi- 


dent, the vice president, the im- | 


mediate past president, the NEA 


director, and one member from each | 


of the nine Congressional Districts. | 


| At the present time the Administra- 


tive Council does not contain one 
single classroom teacher, and only 
four of the members are principals. 
More than two-thirds of the mem- 
bers of the present Council, there- 


fore, are administrators of a higher | 
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rank than principal and represent 
groups constituting less than five 
percent of the TEA membership. 

Each year, three of the nine Dis- 
trict representatives to the Adminis- 
trative Council are elected for three- 
year terms. Would it be unfair to 
the minority groups for the TEA 
Constitution to provide that one, or 
even two, of the District representa- 
tives elected each year be a teacher? 
If only one were elected each year, 
teacher representation would even- 
tually be three out of thirteen. If 
two teachers were elected each year, 
their representation would eventually 
be six out of thirteen—not a majority 
as required in certain other states 
where teachers’ salaries are higher, 
but at least representation. Could 
this possibly be unfair to any other 
group? Would it in any way be 
unsafe for teachers who pay 90 
percent of the dues of the TEA to 
be thus represented on this all-im- 
portant Administrative Council 
which plans the budget of the TEA? 
What was it that someone once said 
about “taxation without representa- 
tion”? 

I feel sure that Administrative 
Council members both past and 
present feel they have done a con- 
scientious job. But I am not so sure 
that the recommendations of the 
Administrative Council have always 
been in the best interests of the 
teachers. As a former member of 
the Council, I did my best to repre- 
sent the interests of the teachers, 
but not being a teacher, I could 
never be sure that I presented the 
teacher’s point of view. In_ this 
connection I am reminded of an 
illustration used by a Negro school 
principal when speaking to a group 
of Hi-Y boys from a white high 
school on the subject of race rela- 
tionships. “If a dog could talk,” he 
said in effect, “he could tell you 
more in five minutes about what a 
dog thinks than all the experts. on 
dog psychology could tell you in 
a hundred years.” 

I leave this thought with you. Can 
any fair minded school administrator 
conscientiously oppose giving teach- 
ers their proportionate share of par- 
ticipation in TEA affairs? Can any 
worthy teacher fail to accept the 
responsibilities of such participation? 
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THE TEACHER’S ROLE 
[Continued from page 11] 


president of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 

We should also be uneasy about 
the powerful influences working 
against the success of the schools, 
attacking textbooks, teaching, and 
teachers. The NEA Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy Through 
Education has collected extensive 
evidence on this point and has dis- 
seminated its findings widely. 

Since our first responsibility is to 
our students, we must be realistic 
about priorities on our time and 
energy. We have had too much 
emotionalism in the teaching of “in- 
ternational understanding,” too much 
“goodwill” and _ pious 
without concrete foundation in fact. 


| And there are important facts to be 
| learned in international relations. 


Students must learn that each na- 





aspiration 


tion has a role in world affairs; that | 


each nation expresses this 
through its foreign policy, through 
international organizations, through 


| the arts and other cultural contacts, 


by industry through trade, by science 


| through cooperation in solving prob- 
| lems of food production and health, 


| use 


and, where they have it, through the 
or misuse of atomic energy. 


role | 


| While we cannot turn all young peo- | 


ple into experts on international | 


affairs, students and teachers, too, 
must understand that our welfare 


_ cannot be separated from that of 
| other nations. 


| attitudes 


Everyone who teaches deals with 
as well as facts. Since 


| attitudes are “caught, not taught,” 
| it behooves the teacher to re-examine 


| his own. 


Attitudes can and should 
be emphasized with children in the 


| lower grades. As soon as he enters 
| school, the child should learn that 


human personality is always to be 


| respected, that he is a member of a 


group, and that cooperation within 
the group is essential. With this 
beginning in group relations, he 
may grow to understand that friend- 


ship among all nations, races, and | 


religions, is possible and desirable. 


Face Controversial Issues 


When we are confronted by con- 
troversial areas, we should not avoid 


them merely because they are con- | 


| troversial. Especially in these times, 
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SANDWICHES 


2310 North Broadway 








Cowan and Louise Bishop 
Bishop's Sandwich Grill 
Plate Lunches 


Phone 2-9935 Broadway and Kenyon 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 








ROSE 


1421 N. Broadway 








Welcome Teachers 


Visit Us for All Your Musical 
Needs 


CLARK & JONES, INC. 
510-S. Gay St. Phone 3-2129 
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we must overcome the temptation 
to concentrate in our teaching upon 
issues where no strong differences of 
opinion exist. Students must learn 
to think critically, to form personal 
convictions without closing their 
minds to new evidence, and to know 
that “honest men may honestly dis- 
agree.” 

Where something effective is be- 
ing done in the schools, alert and 
dedicated teachers, working on their 
own initiative, are usually respon- 
sible. These hard-working teachers 
too often have little time to “write 
up” their experiences in education 
for international understanding. 
However, reports that teachers send 
to the NEA Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations give evidence of 
promising practices which other 
teachers should know about. Teach- 
ers’ letters also’ point to the need 
for advice and direction and for 
better teaching materials. They need 
help in planning programs and trips. 
They are looking for sample units, 
audio-visual aids, and courses of 
study; for closer contact with agen- 
cies and individuals working in this 
field; for in-service training con- 
ferences—in short, for a clearing- 
house service which will help them 
keep up with the rapid pace of 
world events. 


Beyond the Classroom 


While the teacher, in playing his 
part in world affairs, works mainly 
with his students, he can also in- 
fluence other members of the school 
system and of his community. Par- 
ticipation in professional organiza- 
tions—regional, national, and inter- 
national—can help multiply the 
strength of the teacher's voice. 

Teachers have done a great deal 
toward being and building well- 
informed citizens. They are doing 
more today than ever before. But 
there is much more to be done. We 
must constantly seek for new hori- 
zons. 

We need to take a more active 
part in shaping the society in which 
we live. We must make certain that 
we do have a real role in world 
affairs. The question is whether we, 
as teachers, will help determine that 
national policies put into operation 
are not just policies we must serve 
but those we ought to serve. 





Serving teachers for 36 years... 


THE 
TENNESSEE VALLEY 
BANK 


414 W. Clinch Ave. 
2706 Broadway, N. E. 
4815 Kingston Pike, N. W. 
Knoxville, Tennessee 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-wide Service for Teachers, 
Schools and Colleges 


Many of the best opportunities for teaching 
are still before us. We can help you get 
@ good job. We can always be helpful to 
ambitious teachers who want to do the 
best they can. We give you something you 
cannot get for nothing—better service, 
scientific service, personal service, privacy. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, MANAGER 
50 WEST BROAD ST., COLUMBUS I5, OHIO 


Member National Association of Teachers 
gencies 








BOWER’S 


Cor. Wall & Market Sq. 
Dealers for 
RAWLINGS 

Athletic Equipment 


SPOTBILT and 
CONVERSE 


Athletic Shoes 








DEITCH’S 
18-20 Market Square Knoxville, Tenn. 
Apparel for Men, Women and Children 
POPULAR PRICES! 








FOUNTAIN CITY FLORIST 
102 Hotel Ave. 

















Todd & Armistead Co. 


Knoxville's Leading Prescription Store 
Market and Clinch © Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dial 2-213! 
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West lennessee Education Association 


Municipal Auditorium, Memphis 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 

South Hall 

October 23, 7:30 p.m. 

Presiding: Miss CHARLIE MCGEHEE 

Music: Memphis State College 

Invocation: Mr. Jesse W. Fox, Memphis State College 

President’s Address: Miss Charlie McGehee 

Address: Mr. Edward Weeks 

Announcement of Committees 

Report of Nominating Committee 

Business 

Platform Guests: City and County Superintendents of West Ten- 
nessee, Elementary Supervisors of West Tennessee 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

North Hall 

October 24, 10:30 a.m. 

Presiding: Miss CHarnLie MCGEHEE 

Music: Memphis State College 

Presentation of the Secretary of the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation 

Address: Frank Bass, Secretary, Tennessee Education Association 

Address: Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of Education, 
New York University 

Announcements 

Platform Guests: Commissioner of Education, College Presidents, 
President and Executive-Secretary of the TEA, and Presi- 
dents of the County Councils of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in West Tennessee 


October 23, 24, 1952 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
South Hall E 
October 24, 7:30 p.m. 
Presiding: Miss CHARLIE MCGEHEE 
Business Session 
Unfinished Business 
New Business 
Report of 
Auditing Committee 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Necrology Committee 
Election of Officers 
Address: J. A. Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 
Platform Guests: Administrative Council of TEA, Executive Com- 
mittee of WTEA, New Sectional Officers of the Association 


PROGRAM 


8:30 Muss HELEN Howe, author, actress, and monologuist 


OFFICERS 
Miss Charlie McGehee, President Lehr ie passeacen AES 
Miss Pearl Deen, Vice President ........................:..:c-s-s000s Memphis 
ie Te) Te Bele; : Wile II ooo oases sasoncsceeccenesnewsesvoin vas Alamo 
Mr. James Williams, Vice President -.sss++s++.- Henderson 
Mr. Enoch Mitchell, Secretary-Treasurer ... Memphis 


opeakers For the General Sessions 





WEEKS HOWE 


Epwarp WEEks, editor of the Atlantic for the past fourteen 
years, is one of America’s best known men of letters. He is the 
author of several books, a frequent visitor to Europe, and a 
prodigious reader. Mr. Weeks will discuss the dominant trends 
in American letters. 

Miss HELEN Howe, monologuist and actress, will give a pro- 
gram before the Friday evening general session. She has ap- 
peared on programs at the White House and in Europe. Author 
of “The Whole Heart,” “We Happy Few,” and “The Circle of 
the Day,” Miss Howe has a fourth book scheduled for early pub- 
lication. 

J. A. BarxspaLe, Commissioner of Education, will speak to 
the Friday Evening general session. 

Frank Bass, Executive-Secretary of the Tennessee Education 
Association, will address the Friday morning meeting. 
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MELBY HAND 


Dr. Ernest O. MELBy, a widely known lecturer, is Dean of 
the School of Education, New York University. Under his leader- 
ship, New York University has become one of the leading teacher 
training institutions in the country. 


Dr. Haroip C. Hanp, professor of education at the University 
of Illinois, will address the Elementary Education Section on 
Friday afternoon. Dr. Hand is a member of the NEA Defense 
Commission, consultant to city and county school systems in 
over fifteen states, and active with the Illinois Curriculum Pro- 
gram. He is author, co-author or editor of over a dozen pro- 
fessional books. 


Dr. Perer Doncuain (not pictured), associate professor of 
education at Wayne University, will speak to the Elementary 
Education section on Thursday afternoon. 
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BREAKFAST 
Peabody College Alumni Breakfast, Friday, 8:00 a.m., Claridge 
Hotel 
LUNCHEONS 


Administrative: 12:30 p.m. Military Ballroom, King Cotton Hotel 

Art: 12:30 p.m., Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 

Association of Childhood Education: 12:30 p.m., Claridge Hotel 

Attendance Teachers: 12:00 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 

Business Education: 12:30 p.m., Hotel Peabody, Room 212 

Classical Languages: 12:30 p.m., Hotel Peabody 

English: 12:45 p.m., Hotel Peabody 

Health and Physical Education: 12:45 p.m., Gayoso Hotel 

Home Economics: 12:45 p.m., Hotel Peabody, Louis XVI Room 

Industrial and Vocational Education: 12:00 p.m., U. S. Naval 
Air Training Station, Millington, Tennessee 

Library: 12:45 p.m., King Cotton Hotel, Mezzanine, Room 3 

Mathematics: 12:30 p.m., Claridge Hotel, Rose Room 

Modern Languages: 12:30 p.m., Tennessee Club 

Music 

Science: 12:30 p.m., King Cotton Hotel, Second Floor Foyer 

Social Studies: 12:30 p.m., Claridge Hotel, Airdrome Room 

Special Education: 12:45 p.m., King Cotton Hotel 


DINNER 


Union University Alumni Reception and Dinner: 
p-m., Hotel Peabody, Mezzanine 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 


Friday, 5:30 


Friday, 2:00 p.m. 
Municipal Auditorium, East Committee Room, 
No. 1, Second Floor 
Presiding: WatterR Hunt 
Address: “Life Ambitions,” by C. M. Burgess, Pet Milk Com- 
pany, Mayfield, Kentucky 
Panel Discussion: H. C. Colvett 
Business 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
King Cotton Hotel, Military Ballroom 
Presiding: J. C. Mappox 
Address: Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean of the School of Education, 
New York University 
Business 
ART SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery 
Presiding: Mrs. MARIANNE F. JOHNSON 
Address: Dr. Forrest W. Murphy, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Mississippi 
Exhibit 
Business 
If transportation is desired, meet at the ticket booth in the Audi- 
torium promptly after the general meeting. 


ASSOCIATION OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Claridge 
Presiding: Miss Perry ALEXANDER 
Music 
Exhibit: 
Business 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Friday, 12:00 p.m. 
King Cotton Hotel 


ACE Materials 


Presiding: Miss Evetyn Hooper 

Invocation 

Entertainment 

Address: Dr. Bascom Story, Director of Education, Memphis 
State College 

Business 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Peabody, Room 212 
Presiding: Miss HELEN Louise Hunt 
Invocation: Mr. W. W. Jacobs, Superintendent, Dyer, Tennessee 
Music 
Address: “Making Ends Meet,” Professor G. H. Parker, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 
Panel: Dr. R. W. Jennings, Chairman 
Business 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: Miss MELDA CrRosTHWAIT 
Address: Miss Sheila Aiden, Professor of Latin, Memphis State 
College 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION SECTION 
Thursday, 3:00 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Mrs. Everetr Pretty 
Conference Theme: “Curriculum Making in Tennessee Schools” 
Address: “What I Would Like to See Happen in Tennessee 
Schools,” J. A. Barksdale, Commissioner of Education 
Address: “The Teacher’s Role in Curriculum Making,” Dr. 
Peter Donchain, Wayne University 
Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
South Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Mrs. Everett Petry 
Music: Jackson City Schools, Mrs. Nan Reid, Supervisor 
Address: “Social Studies in the Curriculum,” Dr. Harold C, Hand, 
University of Illinois 
Business 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Friday, 2:30 p.m. 
Reception Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: Miss BERTHA FORREST 
Business 
Address: “Dr. Bascom Story, Director of the School of Educa- 
tion, Memphis State College 


ENGLISH SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: Miss HELEN LOCHRIE 
Address: Mr. Edward Weeks, Editor of the Atlantic 


Business 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Gayoso Hotel 
Presiding: Dr. EucENE LAMBERT 
Luncheon 
Address: “Trends in Physical Education,” Dr. Solon B. Sudduth, 
Peabody College, Nashville 
Business 
HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Louis XVI Room, Hotel Peabody 
Presiding: Mrs. CATHERINE THOMAS 
Luncheon 
Address: Miss Beth Peterson, Home Economist, E. I. DuPont 
deNemours Company 
SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Airdrome Room, Claridge Hotel 
Presiding: C. E. Davis 
Luncheon 
Address: “Some Lessons From the Red Deal in China,” Dr. 
R. P. Richardson, Southwestern College 
Business 
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JUNIOR RED CROSS TEACHER-SPONSORS 
Friday, 9:00 a.m. 
West Committee Room No. 2, Municipal 
Auditorium 
Presiding: Miss Sapte McDANIEL 
Business 
LIBRARY SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Mezzanine Room No. 3, King Cotton Hotel 
Presiding: Muss Ev1zaBETH GLENN 
Invocation: Miss Velora Hargett 


Luncheon 

Guest Speaker: David J. Harkness, Extension Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 

Business 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Rose Room, Claridge Hotel 
Presiding: Rosert L. Witt 
Luncheon 
Address: Dr. Phillip Jones 


STUDENT COUNCIL SECTION 

Thursday, 4:00 p.m. 
President: Muss JuLIA JAMESON 
Program will be announced 


INDUSTRIAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
SECTION 
Friday, 11:00 a.m. 
U. S. Naval Air Training Station, Millington 
Presiding: A. C. EMERY 
A chartered bus will leave the Municipal Auditorium at 11:00 
a.m. for the U. S. Naval Air Training Station at Millington. 
Luncheon will be served on the base and a conducted tour of 
the industrial training schools on the base will be held under 


the supervision of naval personnel. Following the tour, a short 
business sesssion will be held. 
MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Tennessee Club 


Presiding: Miss Mary L. HEISKELL 
Luncheon 
Films in French and Spanish: names of films and places of show- 
ings will be announced 
SCIENCE SECTION 
Friday, 12:30 p.m. 
Second Floor Foyer, King Cotton Hotel 
Presiding: FosteR Moose 
Luncheon 
Address (2:10 p.m. at Nickey Brothers, 2700 Summer Avenue: 
Bus will leave Hotel King Cotton promptly at 1:45 p.m.): 
“Efficient Utilization of our Southern Hardwood Forests— 
Past, Present and Future,” Russell C. Stadelman, chief for- 
ester of Nickey Brothers 
SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 
Friday, 3:00 p.m. 
West Committee Room No. 1, Municipal Auditorium 
Presiding: LoweLL CRANE 
Progress Report on the Curriculum Improvement Program: Dr. 
Bascom Story, Memphis State College 
Business 
SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, 12:45 p.m. 
Hotel King Cotton 
Presiding: Mrs. MARILEE CAVENDER 
Luncheon 
Introduction of Guest Speaker: Miss Vay McElwrath, Shrine 
School 
Address: Judge Elizabeth McCain, Judge of the Juvenile Court 
Business 





For Class Use... 


383 Madison Avenue 
New York 17 





BOOKLETS OF READING TESTS 


to accompany 


ADVENTURES IN READING 

ADVENTURES IN APPRECIATION 
ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE 


Built directly on the anthologies, these booklets are doubly valuable be- 
cause they include objective questions on the selections plus exercises to 
improve basic reading skills. If you’re using the MERCURY ADVEN- 
TURES in your classes, you’ll want to consider ordering sets of the Read- 
ing Tests. Teacher’s keys are available on request. 


HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY 


William Hunter, Representative 
Nashville Pike, Gallatin 
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PARTIES-WITH-A-PURPOSE 
[Continued from page 12] 


the United Nations. Purchase or 

rent from UN film libraries. 

Green Gold. (28 minutes) Deals 
with the world problems of timber, 
trade, and conservation of forests. 
Indicates the role played by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
in developing timber production 
around the world. Purchase or rent 
from UN film library. 

The World is Rich (43 minutes ) 
Deals with the world food situation 
and United Nations measures formu- 
lated by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization for the permanent im- 
provement of farming throughout 
the world. Purchase or rent from 
British Information Services. 

For All the World’s Children (30 
minutes ) Shows phases of the oper- 
ations of the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund 
—from shipment of supplies to child 
feeding in Europe and the Middle 
East. Borrow from UNICEF or 
from UN Information Center. 

United Nations At Work (17 min- 
utes) Depicts the birth and work- 
ings of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund. Purchase or 
rent from UN film library. 

Home of the Homeless (10 min- 
utes) Filmed at Warner Kaserne, a 
displaced persons’ camp near Mun- 
ich, in the summer of 1949, shows 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion at work. Borrow from UN In- 
formation Center. 

That All May Learn (19 minutes ) 
Portrays the evils of illiteracy as 
demonstrated in the story of a 
Mexican farmer and his family and 
explains UNESCO’s part in improv- 
ing such conditions throughout the 
world. Purchase or rent from UN film 
library. 

Addresses from which these films 

may be ordered are: 

British Information Services, 39 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Illinois 

UN Information Center, 2000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Washington, 
dD. Cc, 

UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York, New York 

UN Film Library, The Distributor’s 
Group, Inc., 756 W. Peachtree 
Street, NW. Atlanta, Georgia 
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Come In or Write for Free Illustrated Gift Catalogue 


The Name YOONaX on the Box 


Adds Much to the Value 
But Nothing to the Cost 


Diamonds « Silver « China 


Watches « Gifts 


Geo. b 
YOONaAN 
Ine 


For Over 50 Years the Gift Center of the South 














ELIMINATE DIFFICULTIES in your reading program with the 
NEW, DIFFERENT, BASIC | 


DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING SERIES 


GRADES | THROUGH 6 





By GUY L. BOND 


Marie C. Cuddy Kathleen Wise 


Grace L. Alder 


5 ° e 


* Developmental in learnings * Developmental in vocabulary 
* Successfully teaches reading 


* Beautifully illustrated 


CARNAHAN 


Chicago 16, Ill. 


¢ Developmental in content 


* Developmental in concepts 


LYONS & 


2500 Prairie Ave. 














LIBRARY BOOKS 





* 


WE 
CAN SUPPLY ANY 
AVAILABLE BOOK 
PRINTED IN THE 
ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE 


* 





WHOLESALE TO SCHOOLS AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY ROOM: A display room, containing all 
titles in demand, is maintained. These books are 
for all grades and in all subjects. 


CONSULTANTS: Consultants are in charge full 
time to assist purchasers in making their book 
selections. 


CATALOGS: Elementary, high school and general 
catalogs are issued annually. Classified magazine 
lists are published also. 


BOOKS: Any book in print and all ephemeral 
materials such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper- 
bound books can be supplied. 


PRICES: The Tennessee Book Company operates 
on a wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to 
schools and libraries. Prices are in line with those 
of any other distributor in the country. Bids will 
be made without obligation on any book lists sub- 
mitted. 


STOCK: We carry in stock at all times over 300,- 
000 trade books of all grades and classifications, in- 
cluding adult books for public libraries. Library 
book purchasers are cordially invited to visit us and 
select their books. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred Bosworth, Manager of Library and Trade Department 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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SENIORS ABOVE 
AVERAGE IN 
MATHEMATICS 


A first report on a state-wide test- 
ing of Tennessee’s high school 
seniors shows them to rank above 
the national average for their group 
in mathematics. They are equal to 
the national average in general edu- 
cation achievement. 


The test results are contained in 
the annual report of Dr. William 
Coleman, director of the Tennessee 
State Testing Program. The pro- 
gram is provided by the State De- 
partment of Education and admin- 
istered from the University of Ten- 
nessee. More than 6,000 seniors took 
the examination. 


In the four areas measured by the 
Iowa High School Content Examin- 
ation, Tennessee seniors ranked 
slightly below the national average 
in social studies and in English, 
ranked about equal in science, and 
were slightly above in mathematics 
—giving them an overall average 
comparing favorably with the na- 
tional average. 





Manners are what vex or soothe, 
corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, bar- 
barize or refine us, by a constant, 
steady, uniform, insensible operation, 
like that of the air we breathe in.— 
Edmund Burke 

















Teen ty Mvre Sreteate Oni! 








“What a day! Playing in the sand box, 
finger painting, and I made a mile of 
paper chains.” : 

Reprinted by permission of News Syndicate 
Co., Inc. 
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America and ite Railroade 
have grown up together! 

















Forty years later railroad tracks spanned 
the continent. With easier and more eco- 
nomical transportation, the vast American 
West was now truly opened for settlement 
and development. Prairies became fertile 
farms; frontier settlements grew into thriv- 
ing commercial centers. 


It was the year 1830 when steam loco- 
motives first pulled trains of cars on tracks 
in the United States. Men soon discovered 
that here was a better way to travel and a 
wonderful new way to reach wider markets 
with their goods. The real growth of in- 
dustry and agriculture in America began. 








Before another forty years had passed, 
the railroads had once more demonstrated 
their indispensable service in time of war 
as well as peace. They moved more than 90 
per cent of all war freight and more than 
97 per cent of organized military travel in 
World War II. 


Within the next forty years—by 1910— 
the nation was crisscrossed by more than 
200,000 miles of railroad lines. Now 
America had the continent-wide, all-sea- 
son, all-commodity, low-cost transporta- 
tion service so essential to the growing 
needs of an ever growing country. 





Since World War ll, the railroads have kept on improving equipment and 
services. Today, as America and its railroads still grow, the railroads continue 
to perform the nation’s basic transportation job—hauling more tons of freight 
more miles than all other forms of transportation put together! 


Association oF American Raitroaps 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s ® a You'll enjoy THE 
and g ™“% RAILROAD HOUR every 


Monday evening on NBC. 


railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work 
upon your request. 
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O good school can stand apart 

from the community because 
the two are so closely woven together 
by human values and common in- 
terests. Realizing this, we decided 
to try to bring the community into 
the school and to take the school 
into the community. We found that 
a number of people in the community 
could contribute to our program 
and when they were approached by 
visiting committees of students they 
were cooperative and eager to give 
their time and talents. 

Before very long specific projects 
were under way. We made a study 
of community life in the past and 
that of the present. The people of 
the community explained to the chil- 
dren the way things were done 
when they were children and 
demonstrated the use of the tools 
used on the farm at that time. A 
display of old equipment added in- 
terest to the project. Among the 
collection was an old wheat cradle, 
an old spinning wheel, an old coffee 
grinder, and a shoe last. 

We feel that there is a better re- 
lationship between the school and 
community as a result of our work- 
ing together with a common pur- 
pose. It has raised our educational 
program above the routine textbook 
reciting to an exciting adventure of 
exploration and research. 








_ 


SPEAKING 
OF RUBBER 


16 mm Sound Film — Black and 

White—Time: 27 Minutes. An up- 

to-date story about rubber — in- 

terestingly and dramatically told. 
WRITE TO: 

UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Public Relations Department 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, WY. 








Kindly state preferred show- 
ing date and alternate date. 








L. 
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The Community Lends A Hand 


MRS. EARL MARLOW AND MRS. PAT KENNEDY 


= esr 
‘ie, NITY GROWTH so 


DEVEL OPMENT 
WHEAT . 





In every community there are many resources that teachers may use to 
secure more effective learning and to arouse the interest of students in 
their surroundings. Gum Creek, a two teacher school in Franklin County, 
decided to include the community in the plans for the year and see what 


happened. 


Carr Cites Unity as Goal for NEA 


“Efforts are even now being made 
to divide us, to create splinter or- 
ganizations, to play upon sectional 
or other prejudices,” warned William 
G. Carr in his first speech as Execu- 
tive-Secretary of the NEA. The fol- 
lowing is a portion of his response 
to his introduction at the Detroit 
meeting. 

“. .. 1 would like now to stress 
the importance of unity in the com- 
ing year. This need for unity during 
a change in the administration of our 
Association is augmented by current 
national and international tensions. 
A calculated campaign of confusion 
aims to mislead the people of the 
United States into the monstrous 
error that their teachers are led by 
disloyal people and motivated by 
disloyal purposes. This campaign 
seeks to divide the profession and 
to divide the teachers from the 





New NEA Secretary 


and citizens. to repulse these un- 





people. 

“If such efforts should succeed, 
the end of our system of education 
would not be far away. It is there- 
fore our clear duty, both as teachers 


principled onslaughts on a great 
American institution. Now is the 
time to perfect our own unity and 
to strengthen our bonds with the 
American people.” 
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TALENT FOR SCIENCE 
[Continued from page 15] 
Reding of Treadwell High in Mem- 
phis stimulated _ five students to 
achievement. Mr. James T. Hardin 
of West High in Knoxville, and Mr. 
Peter S. Marchisio of Whitehaven 
High each developed the talent of 
three students. Mrs. George R. 
Mayfield of Hillsboro High in Nash- 
ville, and Miss Lula Mae Shipe of 
Central High at Fountain City, 
Knoxville, each found two students 
worthy of their strong encourage- 
ment. The other science teachers 
who piloted one student this year 
to a merited recognition have also 
fulfilled the highest function of a 
teacher—stimulating a student in the 
love and pursuit of worthwhile 

knowledge. 

But had you noticed in how few 
of the many high schools in Ten- 
nessee a talent for science seems to 
have been discovered? Did you ob- 
serve that only fourteen Tennessee 
science teachers provided sufficient 
encouragement to their best students 
to enter the competition for the 
National Science Talent Search 
awards? And why is there but one 
young lady in the list of the talented 
in science? With the scientific voca- 
tions offering countless opportuni- 
ties for trained women, are not the 
high schools girls to be encouraged 
in their scientific interests? 

The principal of every high school 
in Tennessee receives full publicity 
and announcements of the National 
Science Talent Searches each year. 
The Tennessee Science Talent Search 
follows the national competition, 
sending full information to the 


state’s colleges and _ universities 
concerning talented _ scholarship 
prospects. More science teachers 


should try to discover this talent in 
their classes. 


PUBLISHERS LIST 
PERSONNEL CHANGES 


Silver Burdett Publishing Com- 
pany has announced that its new 
Tennessee representative will be 
Jack Draper, formerly principal of 
Donelson High School in Davidson 
County. Mr. Draper brings con- 
siderable educational experience to 
his new position, having served in 
the Davidson County system for 19 
years. He was president of the 
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Davidson County Education Asso- 
ciation in 1951, and has been active 
in various TEA activities. 

The Steck Company will have a 
new representative in Tennessee 
this fall. He is Bobby E. Jones of 
Murfreesboro, formerly a teacher in 
the Jackson, Mississippi, schools. A 
graduate of Mississippi Southern 
College, Mr. Jones has been active in 


school and civic affairs. 

New editor-in-chief for American 
Book Company is Dr. Everett T. 
Calvert, for the past eleven years 
principal of Washington Elementary 
School in Pasadena, California. Dr. 
Calvert succeeds W. W. Livengood, 
editor-in-chief since 1931, who will 
become executive assistant to the 
president. 

















TRICKS THAT TEACH 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting, useful 





There’s a scientific explanation for almost 
every trick. So, fun adds to knowledge when young- 
sters not only can do a trick but learn the “why” of 
it. Thus, you may welcome knowing about the tricks 
collected by Columbia University’s Prof. Lynde— 
each with full directions and easy-to-understand 
scientific explanation. Below are four of these tricks. 


- LINE 





1. How to see a big, white ghost. 
Gaze steadily for one full minute at the 
white mouth of this black ghost. Then 
look steadily at one spot on white 
wall or ceiling. A white ghost appears, 
fades and appears. GHOST 4s 
caused by retinal fatigue—the 
“why” of which Prof. Lynde 
interestingly explains. 


2. You can’t do this trick. Stand 
with your heels and shoulders against 
the wall. Drop a handkerchief on 
floor about a foot from your toes. 
Try to pick it up without moving 
your feet or bending your knees. 
IT’S BALANCE WS. your 
center of gravity as 
Prof. Lynde shows. 





3. Try to lift an ice cube out of a glass of 
water with a loop of string. It can’t be done. 
Now, lay the wet loop on the ice cube and 
sprinkle it with salt. After 2 or 3 minutes, 
lift string and lift 
the ice cube, too. 
THIS IS FASCINATING 
PROBLEM in chang- 
ing temperatures, 
which Prof. Lynde 
makes clear, 





A treat that really satisfies is wholesome 
and delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. It always 
tastes so good, lasts so long and costs so little. Try it. 






































4. Bird enters cage. Place an envelope up- 
right on line. Place your nose and midfore- 
head against upper edge of envelope. Look 
at bird with one eye and at cage with other. 
Bird appears to enter cage. YOUR BRAIN 
fuses the two images. Prof. Lynde’s simple 
explanation tells how this is done. 


If further interested— Prof. Lynde’s tricks, 
with scientific explanations and descriptive 
sketches, are published in three volumes, 
SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Home Equip- 
ment, SCIENCE EXPERIENCES with Inexpen- 
sive Equipment and sCIENCE EXPERIENCES 
with Ten-Cent Store Equipment. $2.00 each. 
If not in your library or bookstore, write to 
INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., Scranton 
9, Pennsylvania. 


Tricks 1 and 4 are found in volume three; 
trick 2 in volume two; trick 3 in volume one. 












ACE LISTS OFFICERS 


Officers of the Tennessee Branch, 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, are listed by the state president 
as follows: 

President: Miss Susie E. Cardwell, 

Lebanon 
Vice President for Middle Tennes- 

see: Mrs. Andrena Briney, Middle 

Tennessee State College Training 

School, Murfreesboro 


Vice President for East Tennessee: 
Mrs. Mae P. Thomas, Apt. 108, 
Building 192, North Pardue Ave- 
nue, Oak Ridge 

Vice President for West Tennessee: 
Miss Perry Alexander, Memphis 
State College Training School, 
Memphis 

Secretary: Miss Katherine Dougher- 
ty, 2009 Convent Place, Nashville 
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Laboratory equipment 
by Southern Desk Company 


Constant supervision and attention to details brought pre-eminence in the laboratory 
equipment field to Southern Desk Company.. .the only nationally recognized manufac- 


turer of this equipment in the Southeast. 


The J-101 Instructor's Desk above is an example of standardized equipment availa- 
ble for high school science laboratories. Modern, functional design, uniform high qual- 
ity materials & finish mark this and associated lines of institutional furniture . . . all 


made under the same exacting standards: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
CLASSROOM SEATING 


CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 





SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


e HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mr. W. W. Blackwelder, Box 423, Nashville, Tenn. 


Phone 42-6565, 8-8808 





Legislative Committee: Miss Mary 
Hall, chairman, Middle Tennessec 
State College, Murfreesboro; Mrs. 
Marjorie Sloan, Columbia; Miss 
Ruth MacDonald, Peabody Dem- 
onstration School, Nashville; Miss 


Mary Florence Betts, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro 

UNESCO Chairman: Miss Cather- 
ine Oman, Westover Drive, Nash- 
ville 

Reporters: Miss Alice Graves, David- 
son County Court House, 
Nashville, and Mrs. Florence G. 
Weiland, 1507 Tremont Avenue, 
Nashville 

Publication Chairman and_ State 
Representative: Mrs. Mabel Kel- 


ley, Jasper 


Local Presidents 


Carroll County: Mrs. William 
Brooks, Trezevant 

Carter County: Mrs. Winnie Range, 
602 Watauga Avenue, Elizabeth- 
ton 

Chattanooga: Mrs. Mary E. Leeper, 
5610 Old Mission Road, Chatta- 
nooga 

Cheatham County: (Treasurer) Mrs. 
Frances Landrum, Ashland City 

Clarksville: Mrs. T. M. Oakley, 
Greenwood Court, Clarksville 

Cumberland County: Miss Jane Tol- 
lett, Crossville 

Davidson County: Miss Margaret R. 
Lang, 2031 Elliott Avenue, Nash- 
ville 


| Franklin County: Mrs. Willard An- 


derson, 18 West 13th Avenue, 
Winchester 

Gibson County: Mrs. Homer Blair, 
Gibson 

Giles County: Miss Eva Petty, Pros- 
pect, Route 2 

Hamilton County: Miss Thelma Wil- 
liams, Hixson, Route 1 

Henderson County: Miss Axel Gris- 
som, Reagan 

Henry County: Mrs. Silas Hillard, 
Porter Court, Paris 

Jackson County: Mrs. Katherine 
Cassetty, Whitleyville 

Johnson City-East Tennessee State 
College: (President) Miss Sue 
Swaggerty, ETSC Box 82, Johnson 
City; (Adviser) Miss Emma Far- 
rell, ETSC Box 477, Johnson City 

Knoxville: Mrs. Abbie Gail Prince, 
Ball Camp Pike, Route 15, Knox- 
ville 
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Mrs. William 
Gaines, Law- 


Lawrence County: 
Newton, 247 W. 
renceburg 

Marion County: Mrs. Mabel Kelley, 
Jasper 

Montgomery County: Mrs. Lawrence 
Ussery, Ridgway Drive, Clarks- 
ville 

Maury County: Mrs. Alma Read, 307 
Carter Avenue, Columbia 

Memphis: Miss Eliza Wellford, 3602 
Watauga, Memphis 

Memphis Kindergarten Teachers 
Association: Mrs. Robert Paine, 
1301 Goodbar Avenue, Memphis 

Memphis State College Association: 
(President) Miss Patsy Newton, 
1404 E. McLemore, Memphis; 
(Adviser) Miss Myrtle Cobb, 
Memphis State College, Memphis 

Nashville Agriculture and Industrial 
State University: (President) Miss 
Dorothy Armstrong, Tipton; (Ad- 
visor) Mrs. C. Tillman, A&I State 
University, Nashville 

Nashville City Association: Miss 
Clarece Derseweh, 1315—16th 
Avenue, South, Nashville 


Nashville Peabody Elementary 
Council: (President) Miss Mil- 
dred Powell, Peabody College, 


Nashville; (Adviser) Miss Maycie 
K. Southall, Peabody College, 
Nashville 

Oak Ridge: Miss Willa Jean Selvy, 
Cedar Hill School, Oak Ridge 

Paris: Mrs. C. H. Ramsay, 316 
Thompson, Paris 

Putnam County: Mrs. Myrtle Harris, 
Algood 

Robertson County: Mrs. Ruth G. 
Chambliss, Main Street School, 
Springfield 

Rutherford County: Miss Jean Cole- 
man, 915 Clark Street, Murfrees- 
boro 

Shelby County: Miss Lurline Mar- 
tin, 3504 Tchulahoma Road, Mem- 
phis 

Smith County: Mrs. Margaret 
White, Carthage 

Sullivan County: Mrs. 
Johnson, Blountville 

Sumner County: Miss Martha Ewing 
Green, Gallatin 

Union City: Mrs. Delton Dodds, 
High Street, Union City 

Washington County: Mrs. 
Thompson, Jonesboro 

Williamson County: Mrs. Wilson 
Dowdy, College Grove 


Margaret 


Jessie 


Wilson County: Mrs. W. G. Mingus, 
West Main Street, Lebanon 

White County and Sparta: Mrs. L. 
M. Gaffin, Sparta, and Mrs. Addine 
Swack, Doyle 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
MEET IN SAVANNAH 


The annual Southeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers of 
the NEA, will be held in Savannah, 
Georgia, at the De Soto Hotel, No- 
vember 14-15, 1952. Miss Lois Car- 
ter of Spartanburg, South Carolina 
is planning the conference around 
the theme “United Democratic Pro- 
fession for Service.” 

A breaktast for state department 
presidents and advisory council 
members is being planned for No- 
vember 15. The program will in- 
clude an address by Mrs. Sarah C. 
Caldwell, President, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1952-53. 

For further information about the 
conference write to The Department 
of Classroom Teachers of the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 
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designed especially Jor school use... 


A DICTIONARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
WEBSTER’S STUDENTS DICTIONARY 


A practical 
a 
—phonograph records for 


THE 
AMERICAN SINGER 
SERIES 


Books 1 through 8. These carefully prepared 
records arouse children’s interest by show- 
ing them what they themselves can do. They 
make the expert supervision of the American 
Singer authors available to both teachers 
children in the classroom. On some of 
records, children’s voices are used in 
order to demonstrate teaching procedures. 


These dictionaries offer all the authenticity required by teachers 
interested in giving their students sound and dependable sources of 
information and reference. They carry the guarantee of the Merriam- 
Webster staff of dictionary experts and are based on Webster's New 
International Dictionary, Second Edition—the accepted final authority. 


a valuable program in dictionary usage... 


Lewis, Woody, Roemer, Matthews 
Adventures in Dictionary Land ¢ Books 1, 2, and 3 
-—For use with A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 


Gilmartin 

Word Quiz—Based on A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Handbook for Webster’s Students Dictionary and 
Vocabulary Quiz—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary the 
Quiz on Words—Based on Webster’s Students Dictionary 





American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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THE THIRD CHEER 
[Continued from page 14] 


As a citizen, I have the responsi- 
bility of supporting and defending 
and improving the public schools 
where in any presently conceivable 
future the great majority of all chil- 
dren will be educated for peace or 
war. 

As an individual I have the re- 
sponsibility to do what I can to build 
intercultural understanding and to 
work constructively for good will 
and tolerance among all faiths. I 
have both the freedom and respon- 
sibility to take my stand in behalf 
of those values and practices in 
which I believe. 

The right to do something and 
the wisdom of doing it are not iden- 
tical. Lutherans, Catholics, Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and 
Congregationalists, for example, 
have the right to establish their own 
schools from nursery school through 
the graduate school, or, speaking 
more practically, for the twelve 
grades prior to college. Yet I would 
regret to see the day come when the 
last Lutheran, Catholic, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Methodist, Congre- 
gationalist and Episcopalian disap- 
peared from the public schools. 
Since it is estimated that 90 percent 
of all who attend private and paro- 
chial schools are Catholics, I shall 


be more specific and say I would 
regret to see the last Catholic child 
depart from the public schools. 
There are perhaps four million, or 
roughly half, who attend public 


schools now. 


Mutual Understanding 


It has been my personal expe- 
rience to know and like many mem- 
bers of other faiths. How do we 
know them, and hence like them, if 
we do not associate with them? If, 
for example, all the eight or nine 
million Catholic children and youth 
should go through twelve years di- 
vorced in their daily school life from 
all association with those of other 
faiths, are we not taking a step 
towards the German pattern? Sup- 
pose then—to follow the argument 
further—suppose all other denomi- 
nations of substantial size do the 
same thing? Have we not then, wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, jerked the rug 
of common integrating san, aoe 
out from under our young citizens? 
Have we not laid a possible founda- 
tion for the spread of the necessary 
religious diversity to other facets 
of public life at a time when we 
need unity in facing a hostile world 
of Communists? 

It is important that parents who 
exercise their right to provide edu- 
cation for their children through 
private schools understand and sup- 





4 Lavish NEW Editions of 


© Working with Vlumbere. 


BOOKS ONE AND TWO 


COMPLETE REVISIONS WITH 


© ALL NEW EXERCISES 


© THE SAME BASIC PHILOSOPHY OF EARLIER EDITIONS 


* ALL NEW ILLUSTRATIONS IN BEAUTIFUL COLOR 





You're missing the thrill of a lifetime if you 
haven't seen the four new editions of Work- 
ing With Numbers, Books | and 2 — the 
books that are first in program, first in use 
of color, and first in the hearts of teachers 
and pupils in American schools. See them — 
use them — this year! 


WORKTEXT ® Books 1 and 2 

TEXT EDITIONS © Books 1 and 2 

TEACHER'S EDITION ® available for each book 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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BOBBY JONES, Steck Representative in Tennessee 
AN THE STECK COMPANY e Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 
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port the public schools from whenc« 
have come and will continue tc 
come 80 to 90 percent of all ow 
armed forces. It is important tha‘ 
parents who exercise their right o! 
choice to provide religious educa- 
tion for their children through 
schools established to perpetuate 
their creeds should understand and 
respect the views of the majority of 
American citizens who believe re- 
ligious education should be cared 
for by the home and church. It is 
important that those of us who be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in the public 
schools should understand and re- 
spect the legitimate rights of other 
Americans to support other schools. 
It is, we believe, our privilege to call 
to the attention of all American 
citizens what the full and complete 
exercise of these rights would mean 
in creating all over again those old 
religious and class bitternesses so 
prominent in much of Europe’s his- 
tory. 

Moral And Spiritual Values 

To guard against increasing ten- 
sions between public schools on the 
one hand and private and parochial 
schools on the other, there should be 
a united effort on the part of reli- 
gious leaders to provide common 
agreements and sanctions for moral 
and spiritual values to be taught 
in the public schools. It is danger- 
ously easy and appallingly irrespon- 
sible to voice hurtful and sweeping 
criticism against the public schools 
for the very conditions which di- 
vergent religions have in part pro- 
duced. We need not dodge our 
disagreements but we may speak 
quietly and fairly and responsibly, 
putting the welfare of our great 
American nation ahead of the com- 
plete and ultimate exercise of all 
our own personal or religious rights. 
Both churches and state will be 
served by this. 


A Cheer for Public Education 


Perhaps you have read E. W. 
Forster's Two Cheers For Democ- 
racy. He gives one cheer for the 
variety of life and therefore the 
better opportunity for more indi- 
viduals to live richer lives. He gives 
another cheer for criticism, that is, 
the possibility of free criticism 
which exists in full measure only 
in a democracy. Mr. Forster fails 
to give a third cheer because he 
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thinks democracy deserves only two 
cheers. 

\ly third cheer is for public edu- 
cation, its unique contribution to a 
classless society, and to a freedom 
and tolerance largely unknown 
among countries with class system 
education, and for the educational 
options offered the American people. 
I am for public education. I am not 
anti-Catholic, anti-private school, or 
anti-religious, any more than I am 
anti-chocolate ice cream because I 
select vanilla. 

Three cheers for our democracy, 
our republic, if you prefer, our rep- 
resentative form of government, and 
for the options which make us free. 


CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 
ANNOUNCES PROGRAM 


During the current school year, 
the Nashville Children’s Museum 
staff will continue to cooperate with 
interested teachers in an effort to 
make the Museum of increasing val- 
ue as a teaching aid. Programs have 
been planned for the school year 
around the following themes: 


September-October: Trees, a vital 

resource 

November-December-January: 

This world of ours 

February-March: Living in cold 

lands 

April-May: Living in warm lands 

Special exhibits will be arranged 
to correlate with these themes, and 
movies will be shown group tours. 
The Planetarium will feature season- 
al lectures. 

In planning a Museum tour, the 
staff urges that teachers consult the 
leaflet called How to Use the Chil- 
dren’s Museum, available from the 
Museum. The leaflet contains sug- 
gestions and ideas which will be of 
great help in accomplishing the edu- 
cational purpose of a Museum field 
trip. The Museum is open Tuesday 
through Saturday, 10 to 5 o'clock. 
The staff advises that teachers plan- 
ning to take groups of students 
through the Museum make a definite 
appointment for the tour by writing 
this address for dates and informa- 
tion: 

Children’s Museum 

724 Second Avenue, South 

Nashville 10, Tennessee 
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Free teaching material 
on a touchy subject 


For you: Educational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene. 
Modess offers you a complete teaching plan which 
was prepared under the supervision of leading educa- 
tors and doctors. It contains a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, two booklets about menstruation for 
teen-agers plus cards for ordering other free material. 


For your students: “Growing Up and Liking It.” Brightly 
illustrated, this wise and helpful little book explains men- 
struation in a young girl’s own language. It describes the 
why’s and wherefore’s of this important physical function 
and gives many tips on health, beauty and poise. Approved 
by doctors. 

Mail coupon below to get portfolio and as many copies of 
the booklet as you need . . . no charge at all to you. 
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Miss Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp., Box 5266-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send me 


(_] Medess Educational Portfolio ( _) copies of “Growing Up and Liking It” 





(Please Print) 
Address. 





City P.O. 





State 





(G..er good only in U.S.A.) 
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METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway : 
Nashville 2, Tenn. We especially recommend 


the great new novel by 


B. Costain 


















oronens, 





ARELY — perhaps once in a generation — comes THE novel that 
makes immediate and exciting the dramatic battle behind the 
founding of the Christian religion. For readers of yesterday that novel 
was Ben Hur...QuoVadis =o Sea ae ae 


..»The Robe. For today, it ! Methodist Book Store 810 Broadway! 

is this superbly told story of Nashville 2, Tena. 1 
—- Ty j Please send me THE Su.ver CHALICE: ~ i 

the Cup of the Last Supper. | ....... copies at $3.85 ....... copies at $10 °% 


A Literary Guild Selection 1 © Charge 1 C.O.D. 1) Payment enclosed 


Regular Edition: | ae 
544 PAGES. $3.85 Name...... Peesseeebedeonndabiskeee 
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Yours for the asking 


Advertisers in THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER offer you up-to-the minute 
material we believe you will find useful for 
personal or professional use. To insure 
having this when you want it, order at 
once. Orders for items listed in previous 
years cannot be filled. For the quickest 
response, write the advertisers direct. Or, 
use the convenient coupon below. 
la. How the States Have Voted for Presi- 
dent. A chart in colors, showing 
the number of electoral votes for 
each state as of 1948 and how the 
state voted in every presidential 
election between 1856 and 1948. 
Size 15” x 12”. This reprint from 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
will stimulate keen interest in the 
present election and in the study of 
past elections. Useful in any grade 
studying social science or American 
history. 
3a. Growing up and Liking It. A 29- 
page booklet on menstruation . . 
designed for use among girls 12 to 
18 years of age. The presentation 
and explanation of menstruation is 
done simply, clearly, and naturally, 
with attractive illustrations and ana- 
tomical diagrams for clear compre- 
hension. A free copy for each girl 
in class. (Personal Products Corpora- 
tion ) 

5a. and 6a. “You're a Young Lady Now” 
and “Very Personally Yours” are two 
free booklets on menstruation for all 
age groups. 

5a. “You're a Young Lady Now” is espe- 
cially prepared for girls 9 to 12. 
Written at the language level of these 
girls and covers only material of in- 
terest to them. 

6a. “Very Personally Yours” is an ac- 

cepted help for girls in Junior and 
Senior High School. Praised by 
teachers, nurses, parent and church 
groups for accuracy, good taste, 
clarity. Indicate number desired for 
classroom distribution. (International 
Cellucotton Products Company ) 


Pena a ee _— 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


each item checked. 
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School name ee ee 


School address 


Enrollment: Boys 
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la 3a 5a 6a l4a 15a 


Subject taught s3 agest 


City . Ss oven ' .....3 Tennessee 


Girls 


14a. Posture Posters set of 7—designed 
for use in the classroom to assist 
teachers in maintaining healthful 
posture. (American Seating Com- 
pany ) 

15a. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 
Free, illustrated, quiz booklet, con- 
taining 300 questions and answers on 
railroad history, equipment, organiza- 
tion, operations, etc. One copy per 
teacher. Classroom quantities avail- 
able on subsequent request. (Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads) 

16a. Christmas-Thanksgiving Booklet. A 
new 16-page booklet devoted to Holi- 
day filmstrips and 2x2 slides from 
the SVE library. Describes and il- 
lustrates material for church and 
school programs for the two holidays. 
Among the many new materials are 
“The Baby King,” “The Baby in the 
Temple,” “Thanksgiving with Jesus,” 
“Rudolph—The Red-Nosed _ Rein- 
deer” and many others. (Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 Diversey 
Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois. ) 

17a. Map of Coal Areas in the United 
States is a new contribution to 
teaching aids on this vital industry. 
Shows in color locations of the four 
types of coal. (Bituminous Coal In- 
stitute ) 

18a. RCA “400” Senior and Junior 16 mm 
sound film projector and accessories 
described in a fully illustrated 12- 
page pamphlet. Advantages of new 
design features of this equipment are 
underscored through the use of car- 
toons and animated line cuts. (Radio 
Corporation of America) 

13a. New film catalog for 1952-53. Lists 
and describes over one thousand 
16mm sound films of practically all 
educational producers. Cross-indexed 
by title and subject matter and shows 
grade level suitability. (Ray Swank 
—distributor ) 

19a. Catalog of Sifo Education Toys. 
Shows over 150 favorite puzzles and 
games for ages 1% to 8 years. (The 
Sifo Company, 353 Rosabel Street, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. ) 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


16a 17a 18a 13a 19a 
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Picture Making 
Day at School 


DOROTHY McNEIL 


Claiborne County 


OW often have I wished that 

the school photographer 
would descend upon our school with 
the swiftness and lack of warning 
of an avalanche! This secret long- 
ing of mine has never been realized. 
Three or four days before the pic- 
tures are to be taken he comes with 
engine roaring up the hill, and stops 
the car with a flourish just a few 
feet from the principal’s door. He 
is immediately surrounded by a 
group of curious children, who 
watch, round-eyed, as he takes a 
little black bag from the car and 
enters the principal's room. Soon 
afterward the roar of the engine 
announces the departure of the pic- 
ture-man. 

I know what is to follow. The 
principal, with a calculating eye 
visualizing the twenty per cent com- 
mission, announces to the children 
that if they have a brother or sister 
at home wanting their picture taken 
they will be most welcome to at- 
tend school on Friday, when the 
picture-man returns. 


Black Friday Comes 


At last the dreaded day arrives. 
Pre-school age children troop in— 
some with mother firmly attached 
to their hand. Mrs. Blueblood and 
her young son glide to a seat, scat- 
tering disdainful glances over the 
room. Mrs. Complacent finds a 
seat near the stove, folds her arms 
across her ample bosom, and turns 
a fond eye upon her two children. 
Mrs. Flusterate knocks a lunch pail 
and two books from a desk, sits down 
and begins making fluttering motions 
at her little daughter's corkscrew 
curls. 

Finally everyone is seated and 
after a general clearing of throats 
we sing two or three selections. The 
room becomes very quiet as I pick 
up the Bible. As I begin to read, 
I hear a noise which sounds like 
“widdle, waddle, widdle, waddle,” 
and upon looking up, I see Mrs. 
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Coimplacent’s youngest child, two- 
year-old Martha Thelma, standing 
in the center of the room, holding 
up a book imitating me. The chil- 
dren are full of glee, and Mrs. Com- 
placent gives a roguish wag of her 
head as she exclaims, “Ain't she 
a corker!” 

The Lord’s Prayer and the Flag 
Salute are said and the little nurses 
begin checking the cleanliness chart, 
giving me time to send up a silent 
prayer, “Oh, Lord, have the picture- 
man to hurry and get it over with.” 
Next, I look over our calendar of 
“special” days and I find that it is 
Don’s birthday. The children rise 
again to sing “Happy Birthday” to 
Don and little three-year-old Wayne 
begins crying lustily. Upon being 
questioned, he tells us, between sobs, 
that his mother sings that song to 
him, so we obligingly sing “Happy 
Birthday little Waynie.” 


Teechur, mom said— 


Time marches on—and near ten 
o'clock, just as I am beginning to 
despair, a message comes in that the 
picture-man has arrived. As we go 
around to the other room I am be- 
sieged on every side by shrill voices: 
“Teachur, mom said to fix me up,” 
“Teechur, mom said to straighten 
out my collar,” “Teechur, mom said 
to comb out my hair.” I line the 
children up ready to step into the 
circle of bright lights and I wish I 
had six arms. I frantically move 
from one child to another, giving re- 
assuring pats to frightened pre- 
school-agers, combing hair, straight- 
ening collars, and doing various ac- 
tivities when Maribel hisses in my 
ear, “Look at brother's nose!” I fix 
my tired gaze on the space above 
Freddie’s toothless smile, snatch a 
handkerchief from my pocket and 
perform the necessary duty to Fred- 
die’s nose. I jerk back just in time 
as the picture is taken. 

Gradually, the line grows smaller 
until the last child has passed from 
the camera’s view and the photog- 
rapher flashes white teeth in my di- 
rection saying cheerily: “And now, 
we'll take the teacher’s picture.” 

Feeling utterly weary and dejected 
I stumble forward and seat myself 
on the small bench. The photog- 
rapher peers at me over the top of 


[Continued on page 48] 
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WE GIVE YOU SIX... 


(and there are more) 
six important reasons why 


THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 
READING PROGRAM 


continues to set the pace in elementary reading: 


|. It provides pupils with improved child-experience 
stories in which every character “comes to life." 

2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new 
words and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and 
word usage. 

3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques 
for beginners. 

4. It provides for individual differences through the use 
of separate teaching plans for superior, average, and 
immature groups- 

5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
Workbooks for immature groups). 

6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids 
as Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, 
Phrase, Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary 
Word Cards; Integrated Textfilms. 


For full details, write to: 


Kou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 














School Master 


a LOWEST PRICED’ 
Pees) 300-Watt, Blower Cooled 

Dual Purpose 

Projector 


in the World! 













*Less than 
$70.00! 


Call your SVE Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration and further 
information . . . or write to the 


4 SOCIETY FOR 
School Master VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 


Created by SVE. . . makers of a A Business Corporation 
internationally famous Instructor and 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14 


Skyline projectors. + Dept. ST-3 
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POETRY 


Twentieth Century Step Child 


OST of us, in the teaching 
M profession and out, will agree 
that poetry is an important part of 
our cultural heritage. Today very 
little poetry is being learned by 
children at home or in school. Some- 
where along the line the idea has 
developed that poetry is a difficult, 
boresome field invaded by a few 
“grinds” and intellectuals and has 
no place in the education of the 
practical man. We as teachers are 
largely responsible for this fallacy 
in thinking. 

We hope the teacher who used 
the memorization of poetry for 
disciplinary purposes has _ been 
banished from the classroom. But 
her fellow in crime, the teacher who 
demands mass memorization, and 
that forty quivering voices recite 
the self-same poem, comma for com- 
ma, is still with us. 

If children are to appreciate and 


MRS. GARNET K. GENTRY 


Donelson 


love poetry, the study and memori- 
zation of a poem must be as de- 
lightful an experience as learning a 
popular song from the radio. Chil- 
dren have a love for rhythm that 
emerges in infancy when they 
respond favorably to “Pat-a-Cake, 
Pat-a-Cake.” Later two or three 
year olds will run, jump, and say 
“just words” because they like the 
feel of rhythmic movement and 
sound. The older children have 
jumping rope chants and folk games 
with long, repetitious, rhythmic 
rigamaroles that are memorized with 
little effort. Poetry should be a 
definite part of children’s experiences 
but it should never be shoved down 
their throats. Many people dislike 
poetry because it was taught in a 


way that made memorization a 
dreaded task rather than a pleasing 
encounter with language. 

Poems may be presented effec- 
tively in many ways, and the greater 
the variety of presentations the 
greater will be the results. A poem 
that fits in with an occasion or de- 
lineates an experience of the children 
will be appreciated more than one 
that rests on its poetical merit alone. 
Should it begin to snow during 
arithmetic class, is there any reason 
why the children can’t walk to the 
window and look out to “watch the 
woods fill up with snow” while you 
read or recite Frost's “Stopping By 
a Wood on a Snowy Evening?” The 
children will be looking out the 
window anyway so why not capital- 
ize on the interest Mother Nature 
has created? 

Choral reading is one of the best 
methods of teaching poetry. Good 
language habits, better diction and 
expression will develop simultan- 
eously as the children learn the 
poem by saying it together or re- 
sponsively. Sometimes the children 
enjoy furnishing sound effects, re- 

[Continued on page 48] 
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Teacher's Bookshelf 


Tennessee History 

For some time teachers of Tennessee 
history have felt the need for more mate- 
rials on this subject, particularly books. 
Tue Story OF TENNESSEE, an attractive, 
readable history for the seventh grade, 
will be a welcome addition to their book- 
shelves. Ten maps and over 180 illustra- 
tions together with the well told story of 
the development of Tennessee make read- 
ing the book pleasant as well as informa- 
tive. Beginning with the pioneer days 
and the stories seventh graders love most, 
the book concludes with a brief topic on 
World War II. 

The authors, native Tennesseans, are 
Dr. Joseph H. Parks who is Professor of 
History at Birmingham Southern College 
and Dr. Stanley J. Folmsbee who has 
been Professor of American and Tennes- 
see History at the University of Tennessee 
for the past eighteen years. 

Tue Story OF TENNESSEE is published 
by Harlow Publishing Company, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

Literature 

Reap Up On Lire, a ninth grade antho- 
logy, is designed for pupils of various 
reading skills. Prepared to take care of a 
five year spread in reading ability, the 
selections have been scientifically tested 
and validated in high school classrooms. 
The book should rank high in student in- 
terest because of the timeliness of the 
selections and the manner of presentation. 

Editors of REap Up On Lire are Harold 
H. Wagenheim, Bronx Vocational High 
School, New York City; Elizabeth Brattig, 
Erasmus Hall High School, New York City, 
Rudolf Flesch, New York University; and 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist, literary 
critic, and lecturer. The anthology is 
published by Henry Holt and Company. 


European History 

The underlying purpose of Our Own 
Ace, according to the authors, is to “ex- 
plain the European civilization of our own 
time and its relation to life in other parts 
of the world.” In doing this, they begin 
with the absolute monarchy in France 
under Louis XIV and build the picture 
chronologically to the present time. The 
book lends itself well to the unit method 
of teaching and it is rich in suggestions 
for supplementary materials and activities. 

The authors of Our Own AGE are 
Charles A. Beard, James Harvey Robinson, 
and Donnal V. Smith. Publishers are Ginn 
and Company and the retail price is 
$4.20. 

Supervision and Administration 

A practical book that has grown out of 
a university course that has been de- 
veloping for twenty years is IMPROVING 
INSTRUCTION THROUGH SUPERVISION. Meth- 
ods of conducting meetings, criteria for 
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self analysis as a supervisor, suggestions 
for improving teacher-supervisor relation- 
ships, and plans for organizing supervising 
programs are among the subjects discussed 
rather fully. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Professor Emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
and Joseph Justman, Associate Professor of 
Education, Brooklyn College are the au- 
thors of Improvinc INsTRUCTION THROUGH 
SuPERvIsION. It is published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 


Mathematics 

MATHEMATICS For Success, a second 
course in general mathematics, provides 
practical training in arithmetic, including 
decimals and percentage, and gives a 
working knowledge of those elements of 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry which 
are useful to the average person. Rather 
than being college-preparatory material, 
the topics covered relate closely to the way 
that most people live, work, and spend 
their money. 

Authors of MATHEMATICS For SuCcCEss 
are Mary A. Potter, supervisor of mathe- 
matics, Racine, Wisconsin, Anne L. Neit- 
zel, Dorothy A. Root, and Frances C. 
Enright, all of the Washington Park High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin. The publisher 
is Ginn and Company, Boston. 

MatuHematics; A First Course con- 
tains theory, drill, and applications needed 
for a beginning course in algebra, together 
with selected materials from arithmetic, 
informal geometry, and numerical trig- 
onometry. Special emphasis is placed on 
applications of mathematics to life situa- 
tions. 

The authors of MATHEMATICs: A First 
Course are Myron F. Rosskopf, Harold D. 
Aten and William D. Reeve. Publishers 
are McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York and the price is $2.60. 

A pretty new book entitled New PLANE 
Geometry by A. M. Welchons and W. R. 
Krickenberger recently came to our atten- 
tion. One of the outstanding features of 
the book is its very practical application 
of geometry and the attempt to appeal to 
the students’ interests. Such special mate- 
rials as tests, reviews, and word lists to 
improve spelling and vocabulary will be 
appreciated by teachers. The price of 
the book is $2.52 and it is published by 
Ginn and Company. 


Catalog is Available 


The Division of Surveys and Field 
Services of Peabody College has pub- 
lished the fifth edition of FREE AND 
INEXPENSIVE LEARNING MATERIALS. De- 
signed to help the librarian, teacher and 
pupil collect current sources of informa- 
tion, the 1952 edition contains 194 pages 
of annotated items and costs $1.00. 

The book contains 2,521 entries, about 
40% of which are new. The titles are 
classified under 270 headings with exten- 
sive cross references. Most of the items 
listed cost no more than 50 cents. Each 
listing was judged for accuracy, timeliness, 
clarity and objectivity by graduate students 
in the College Library School. 








Refreshment that's 
Nourishing, too! 





Growing youngsters can 
enjoy their way to good health 
with nourishing Sealtest ice 
cream...a healthful food 
to build strong bones and 
healthy bodies. 


Soulhern Dairies 


PRODUCTS 
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cAmeucant 
FOLDING CHAIRS 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
and backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 
or imitation leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 
Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





THERE ARE MANY REASONS . . . 


. « « why the conscientious teocher uses Harlow 
workbooks. 

But twe reosons ore outstanding: (1) Education- 
ally they ore sound, thoroughly organizing, then @s- 
suring pupil ossimil ond p t retention. of 
your course content. (2) They afford the teacher @ 
constant check on pupil grasp of the subject and, by 
reducing teaching detail, provide more time for individ- 
wel instruction. 

A free cotologue of the 240 Harlow workbooks 
(over 180 of which ore made to fit texts) will be sent 
immediotely to you upon request. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 














KNOX COUNTY BOOK CO. 
, 711 Gay St. SW Ph. 565-1188 
Knoxville 3, Tenn. 
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POETRY 
[Continued from page 46] 


frains, or rhythmic activities as the 
teacher or leader reads. 

Friezes painted or colored to 
represent the various pictures in a 
poem can be made by children. At 
the present we have a twenty foot 
frieze over our blackboard that the 
sixth grade made to illustrate Elean- 
or Farjeon’s poem, “Geography.” 
The poem was printed in the center 
of the frieze and there are four illus- 
trations on either side. The geo- 
graphical terms mentioned in the 
poem were discussed, and all the 
children participated in some way 
in making the frieze. They looked 
up such words as dromedaries and 
cassowaries in the encyclopedia. 
After completing the frieze, the chil- 
dren decided to learn the poem by 
reading it through once each day. 
Most of the children will know it 
after seven or eight readings. 

There are many standards set up 
for choosing poetry for children. 
We must be careful to see that 
poetry and not doggerel is presented 
to them. The word pictures of the 
poem must be simple and not too 
involved. The poem must have that 
almost indefinable quality of poetry 
known as a “singing quality.” If you 
feel reluctant to make a choice, 
rather than digging out an old litera- 
ture book, visit the library or a book- 
store and browse through some of 
the very fine and attractive books of 
poetry for children being put out 
by the children’s anthologists. You 
will find verses on all subjects, for 
all interest levels, and for the most 
part, as refreshing as a May morn- 
ing. 

By adding to her repertoire of 
poetry the teacher will not only be 
meeting the cultural needs of her 
children, but she will add enjoyment 
and enrichment to her own living. 


PICTURE MAKING DAY 
[Continued from page 45] 


the camera. “Give us a big smile!” 
he says. So looking wan and hag- 
gard, with wisps of hair pointing in 
every direction and the bow of my 
blouse slightly askew, I grimace at 
the birdie. 
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SIFO’S 
KINDER CITY 


Children will love it . . . provides the op- 
portunity to build a complete city ... 
amuses for hours. 

Teachers will love it . . . Kinder City de- 
velopes good citizenship and stimulates the 
imagination. 

Mothers will love it too . . . when the chil- 
dren are through, the whole ‘city’ can be 
picked up by the corners and hung away as 
a self-contained unit. 





Write for free catalog of over 150 Sifo 


favorites. 





The Sifo Company 
353 Rosabel St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 























Looking for a NEW medium? 


ETC HA L L is the answer! 


e Artistic Creations Preserved 

Right in your own classroom, your students 
can preserve their artistic creations by etching 
their original designs on glass. Etchall is 
non-injurious to skin or clothing. 

® Motivates ART WORK 

Finished work gives a feeling of accomplish- 
ment to the student and makes it possible for 
parents and friends to share in his creation. 
Kit No. 102L : 1.35 
Contains: Large tube, Design Book and Foil. 
Kit No. 202 lativints en * 
Contains: Large tube, Design Book, Foil, 
Stencil Knife, and one REDICUT design. 

, abies . $2.89 
Contains:. Large tube, Design Book, Foil, 
Stencil Knife, 6 REDICUT designs, and 8 oz. 
glass tumbler. 

Etchall, small tube will do 24 designs......... 35¢ 
Etchall, large tube, will do 72 designs 75c 


Aluminum Stencil Foil 
Oe Sener 
. £2 ( Sareea 
3 sheets 12 x 12... . $1.00 
3 sheets 12 x 12. . $1.00 
Old English Initials 
NE a 
k= eee ee 
Design and Stencil Book . . ... . 40c 
Stencil Knife . P 


d tT i ll ~ in led aa 
Send me a free folder showing REDICUT 
design stencils. 
Free Folder Available 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
ETCHALL, INC. 
Box 266 Columbia 21, Mo. 
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Why! ...do Boys and Girls of all agec 
to use COMPTON'S 7 





Uy do 0 meaty feathiled sey: 
“During free periods my pupils enjoy browsing 
and reading in Compton’s in preference to their 
storybooks.” 


“There are very few times during the school 
day when a number of Compton volumes are 
not in use on pupils’ desks.” 


“The pictures in Compton’s are worth the price 
of the set. Their accuracy, color and real interest 
appeal make these books as popular as the 
storybooks or magazines.” 


“Pupils wait in line for Compton’s. It is the 
most popular reference book in our school.” 


“My primary school children never tire of leafs 
ing through Compton’s studying its beautiful 
pictures. It is a great aid to reading readiness.” 


“My pupils find answers to questions through 
the Compton Fact-Index which they can’t find 
anywhere else—and they find them so quickly.” 


“Whenever a problem arises the first thought is 
‘Let’s look it up in Compton’s’.” 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia Belongs in Every Classroom 
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Compton text is written to arouse the interest of the reader. All essential facts 

are given, but these facts are related so clear concepts are formed. 

Compton articles are written to fit the grade levels where they are most {re 

quently used. 

Compton pictures represent visual education at its best. Every piciure is func- 

tional—a teaching picture, carefully planned right with the text to tell its full 

share of the story. 

Such pictures reproduced by the most advanced printing processes lend beauty 

and realism to all subjects. 

¢ Captions above Compton pictures arrest attention, 
create interest and provoke questions. 

) Legends below each picture explain the picture and 
give information not included in accompanying tcxt. 


The beautifully designed pages invite the eye. 
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Clear legible type printed on fine quality and nonglare 
English finish paper make for easy and pleasant reading. 
The easy reference Fact-Index thumb-tabbed at the 
back of each volume—as easy to use as the dictionary— 
makes every fact throughout the work instantly accessible 
by exact volume and page number. 





See the 1952 Compton's at the KNOXVILLE and MEMPHIS Conventions in October; T. B. Cockey, Mgr. 


EF. E_ Compton and Company 1000 N. DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





September 17—October 51] Two six-week terms 


And April 20—May 29 


Individual carrells 


Master of Education 


Master of Business Education 
\rts New modern women’s dormitory 


Master ol 


Doctor of Education Newly furnished dormitory for men 
Doctor of Philosophy \partments for families 


» secured each Intra-Session. 


Six semester hours of graduate work may be 


Six semester hours of graduate work mav be secured each term of Summer Session. 


\t the meeting of the Western Section of the Tennessee Education Association a professor 


from the School of Education will be at The University of Mississippi booth to discuss 


the graduate program for teachers. 





